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THE COMMONWEALTH AND ASIA 


N his opening speech at the Colombo Conference of Common- 

wealth Foreign Ministers Mr. D. S. Senanayake, the Prime 

Minister of Ceylon, said that Communism could make no 

appeal to the masses of Asia once they were assured of a steady 
improvement in their way of life. In that single statement all the 
main questions facing the conference—most of them very difficult 
questions—were brought to a focus and confronted with the 
ultimate answer. The containment of Communism, policy towards 
the new Government of China, the settlement of Japan so eagerly 
sought by the Asian members of the Commonwealth, the Pacific 
Pact favoured by Australia and New Zealand, the investment of 
Western capital (including American capital) in Asia, the relief of 
the tension between India and Pakistan, the link between the 
Commonwealth and Western Europe—the solution of all these 
problems rests on the single foundation of increasing Asian pros- 
perity. In some cases the connection is direct and immediate, in 
others it is distant, but in every case it is there. 

In this country the decisive influence of prosperity in Western 
Europe as a means of forestalling Communist encroachment is 
clearly understood. It must be equally clearly realised that the situ- 
ation is fundamentally the same in Asia, even though the leeway to 
be made up is much greater. From this it follows that aid and 
investment even from cur cwn limited resources is a necessity, 
and that a speedy realisation cf American proposals for investment 
is urgent. It need not disrupt the Commonwealth structure. There 
is already a school of American opinion which thinks that some 
means should be found for utilising the existing machinery of 
Commonwealth relations for the transmission of American aid, 
and there appears to be little disposition among the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth to accept direct American intervention 
without safeguards. Once the first touch has been given to the 
process of economic construction all the political and military 
measures for the containment of Communism within the frontiers 
it has now reached begin to move into the realm of practicability. 

Even before that process begins it is necessary that the mis- 
understandings between India and Pakistan shall be broken down. 
It is here that the most delicate, the most intangible, and the most 
secret processes of the conference are involved. There is no 


doubt whatever that the success of this conference and the possi- 


bility of further such meetings depends to a large extent on the 
creation of an atmosphere in which both Asian and non-Asian 
members of the Commonwealth are at home, and in which there 
is no element unfavourable to the susceptibilities of India and 
Pakistan, who are still in the process of settling their relation 
to each other and are at the moment not anxious to accept any 
over-positive interference from outside. This delicate task must 
be accepted, and the first step to its completion is the common 
acceptance of the need for improving material standards. That 
was the keynote struck by Mr. Senanayake, and it should continue 
to sound until success has been achieved. 


Far Eastern Approaches 


The announcement of Great Britain's decision to recognise the 
Communist régime in China was taken more philosophically in 
America than had been expected. By the “ Central People’s Govern- 
ment” it has been received with the casual hauteur which in China 
is more or less obligatory in such a context, and the comments of 
the London Press on it have injured official susceptibilities in Peking. 
In this country the weightiest criticism has come from Lord Salis- 
bury, who in a letter to The Times this week deplored the démarche 
as being contrary to the major aims of British policy, in that it 
jeopardised our solidarity with America and gratuitously fostered the 
cause of Communism. Both points are valid; but it is difficult to 
see the advantages of the only alternative course, which is to adopt 
The one certain thing about such a 
policy is that it would have, sooner or later, to be abandoned 
and, until it was abandoned, not only would our interests in 
China suffer but we should remain both ill-informéd about and 
incapable of influencing the largest country in Asia. Lord Salis- 
bury’s belief that if China cannot get the goods and raw materials 
she wants from Russia she will turn automatically to us surely 
underrates the enterprise of our competitors in the Chinese market. 
The inevitability, if only as a pis aller, of recognition seems to have 
been generally admitted at Colombo, even by those Commonwealth 
Governments—four out of eight—which have not yet taken this 
step. To oppose successfully the spread of Communism in Asia 
may in the end prove impossible ; but it must be attempted, and to 
follow a policy which gives the Chinese an excuse for being hostile 


a policy of non-recognition. 
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while denying ourselves all contact with them is hardly a realistic 
approach to the task in hand. Incidentally it is hard than ever 
to understand how a country which establishes full relations with 
Mao Tse-tung can withold them from Franco. 





Chaos in Burma 


The British Government has announced its withdrawal of 
guarantees originally given less than a year ago to the Burmah 
Oil Company in connection with its rehabilitation programme. 
These guarantees—in effect a “shot in the arm™ designed to keep 
going schemes which the company had decided in 1948 to abandon 
because of the disturbed condition of the country—had as their 
aim the promotion of stability in Burma ; the importance to Burma 
of the oil industry, and the undesirability of turning away from 
the oilfields the considerable labour force employed on rehabilita- 
tion, were both factors influencing a decision which now looks as 
if it was rather short-sighted. Instead of increasing, stability has 


decreased, and the risks which the oil company adjudged eighteen ~ 


months ago too big to accept on behalf of its shareholders are 
now seen by the Government to be unacceptable even for the tax- 
payer. No clearer indication could be given of the gravity of the 
situation in Burma. Access to the oilfields at Yenanyaung from 
Rangoon is only possible by air, and the 150-mile-long pipe-line, 
since it passes through territory over which Thakin Nu’s Govern- 
ment have no control, is permanently out of action. Large parts 
of the country are still being ravaged by a combination of civil 
war and dacoity. The Karens continue against odds their stubborn 
fight for autonomy, and, wherever they lose it, are treated with 
the utmost inhumanity. Arms bought from this and other countries 
in many cases find their way to the Communists and their allies. 
Independence, in short, has so far had tragic consequences for 
Burma, and she may well be regretting the petulant gesture which 
took her out of the Commonwealth. The Colombo Conference 
is just the sort of occasion at which she might have received the 
help which she so sorely needs. 


The Chancellor’s Election Campaign 


It becomes clearer every day that Sir Stafford Cripps’s decision 
last summer to assert that the economic situation was getting better 
at a time when it was patently getting worse was no temporary 
aberration. This performance is not going to stop until the election 
is over. Whether, as last week, a relatively small and largely 
temporary improvement in the dollar balance is being carefully 
commended or, as this week, certain improvements in production 
and a stationary adverse trade balance are being represented as 
“a transformation in our basic economic situation ” the show must 
go on. But, even at the risk of failing to give credit where credit 
is due (very little is due in Governmental quarters), the denial of 
these quite unwarranted conclusions must also go on. For while, 
if the Chancellor keeps it up and if the electors are sufficiently 
stunned by statistics and assertions which they do not understand, 
this whitewashing campaign may gain the Labour Party some votes, 
it will do the country no good whatever. Even if the occasional 
gains recently made were as solid as they are made out to be, facile 
optimism would still be completely out of place. Such a presenta- 
tion must be recognised for what it is. The- improvement of 
$263 million (about half of it non-recurring) in our gold and dollar 
reserves in the last quarter of 1949 must be compared with the 
improvement of $553 million necessary to get back to the pre-E.R.P. 
level and of $1,008 million to achieve the moderately healthy level 
reached at the end of 1946. This must be done, incidentally, while 
Marshall Aid diminishes. When it is pointed out the trade deficit 
in 1949 was one of £110 million, it should also be pointed out that 
the deficit was ten times greater in the second half of the year 
than it was in the first. And when the dollar figures and the general 
trading figures are presented separately, in different weeks, it must 
be pointed out that—to the uninstructed public—the separation is 
misleading It is even necessary to point out that the excess of 
jmports over exports was almost exactly the same in 1949 as in 
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1948, and that a deficit is still a deficit, however proud the 
Chancellor claims to be of the efforts of his fellow-countrymen, 


The Unions Rock the Boat 


The chances that the Trades Union Congress would succeed in 
its painful attempt to check wage claims were never very bright. 
Now the attempt has failed, for even if the railwaymen, the 
engineers, the miners and the other and smaller groups who have 
refused to support the T.U.C. could be persuaded to change their 
minds at the last minute, nobody could believe that they meant it. 
It would simply be a matter of putting up a facade until the 
election was over. The real damage has been done. It has been 
proved beyond all doubt that the T.U.C. is unable to persuade its 
constituent unions to behave reasonably even on the most funda- 
mental issues of national policy. It has been proved by the vote 
of the districts against the pledge of restraint given by the delegates 
of the National Union of Mineworkers that the leaders of this 
great union, like the leaders of many others, are unable to control 
their own members. It is not even possible for the T.U.C. and 
the executives to secure any outside sympathy, for the union 
“Teaders” have never shown much courage of their convictions, 
and only last week they tried to hedge by urging on the Chancellor 
a series of measures for further cutting down salaries and profits, 
thus showing more anxiety to gain face with union members 
than to deal with the realities of the economic situation. The 
T.U.C. has suffered its worst defeat and at the same time it has 
isolated itself from all sympathy. What is more, the whole incident 
can hardly fail to damage the Labour Party’s chances at the 
elections. It was neither necessary nor relevant for the spokesman 
of the South Wales miners to assert that their vote against wage 
restraint did not imply a lack of confidence in the Government. 
The point is that this affair has swung an incalculable number of 
middle voters away from the Labour Party. Mr. Morrison's 
attempt to be all things to all men was always unconvincing, but 
after this he might as well drop it altogether. 


Civil Service Salaries 


Publication of the letters exchanged between the First Division 
of the Civil Service and the Prime Minister regarding First 
Division salaries can only create something like stupefaction at 
the statement issued by the Treasury last Saturday scouting the 
suggestion that the civil servants were in anything like “a state 
of revolt.” No one who studies the Civil Service letter, couched 
in language such as has probably never before been used by such 
authors, will be disposed to query the word “revolt.” The 
title of higher civil servants to some increases is not denied. 
It was in fact definitely established by the Chorley Committee, 
whose findings the Government accepted, with the modification 
that the proposed increments were to be introduced in three 
stages, beginning on October Ist, 1949. By that time, however, 
the general financial situation was such that the first increment was 
deferred, though with the understanding that the whole should 
be granted, as originally intended, by 1951. It was here that a 
disturbing element intervened, in the substantial increases of all 
university salaries, a fact which the Civil Servants not unreasonably 
felt had some bearing on their own aspirations. What has not 
so far been made clear is that responsibility for the university 
increases lies in reality at the door of Mr. Bevan. Under the 
National Health Service Act the salaries of all medical professors, 
lecturers and other teachers were raised to a figure far above that 
governing general professorial and other salaries. This disparity 
within so closely-knit a society as a university was not tolerable, 
as the University Grants Committee was the first to recognise ; the 
Committee at once provided funds sufficient to bring all salaries 
up to the medical level, or near it. It is, therefore, a Whitehall 
Department and a Whitehall Committee which have between them 
unintentionally stimulated much of the Whitehall unrest. No 
exception could be taken to the civil servants’ complaint to the 
Prime Minister, but with his reply the matter must clearly be left 
where it is for the moment. 
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THE SPECTATOR, 


ITH the definite announcement of the date of the 

General Election the battle must be held to have been 

joined, whatever legal niceties may arise about the 
date from which electoral expenditure runs. Jt must be counted 
for righteousness to the Prime Minister that he has ended an un- 
certainty that was good neither for trade nor for politics by 
publishing the date as soon as he had decided on it. A snap 
dection would have been possible, but that is not in Mr. Attlee’s 
character. This is a better beginning than is being made in some 
quarters. The Daily Herald is already associating the Tory 
Party in advance with “ mud-slinging ” and “a bitter contest ” 
and “ unconstructive abuse.” The sooner that kind of language 
is dropped, and the parties attend to their own programmes 
rather than maligning their opponents, the better the chance 
of this country demonstrating to the world how an election can 
be cleanly and decently fought. That at least is something worth 
electing, whichever party finds itself in office in the end. 
Associated neither now nor at any other time with any political 
party, the Spectator, as it follows the course of the contest in 
the coming weeks, will have no party appeal, as such, to make. 
Its business will be to discuss the main issues of the election 
dispassionately, laying before its readers such considerations as 
may assist them to cast their votes for Labour or Conservatives 
in full knowledge of what the victory of one or the other may 
mean to the country. 

For this is essentially a two-party contest. It is well to be 
completely clear about that. Such a conclusion is admittedly 
hard on the Liberals. They are inheritors of great traditions, 
which have so far permeated the other two parties as to make 
the existence of a separate party pledged to defend them against 
all comers less essential than it once unquestionably was. The 
Liberals have no possible prospect of forming the next Govern- 
ment. The most they can hope for, and even that is almost 
beyond hope, is to be in a position to hold the balance between 
two approximately equal larger parties. That would be a result 
very gratifying to the Liberals but very bad for Parliament and 
for the country. Twice in this century we have had a Govern- 
ment in office without a clear majority in the House of Commons, 
and nothing good came of it either time—any more than good 
came earlier of the dependence of the Liberals on the Irish 
vote for their majority. The first thing to desire of this election 
is that it will result in the return of a House in which either 
Conservatives or Socialists will command a clear majority of 
at least fifty over all other sections. Without that there will be 
no stability. Without it no long-term policy can be planned. 
Without it there can be nothing but bargaining and manoeuvring 
and compromise. We have seen too much of those practices 
at work in other Parliaments to view their introduction into our 
own with anything but dismay. Liberal ideas and ideals are not 
perishable. They must, and beyond question are destined to, 
endure. But this is a momentous election. It will decide 
whether we are to have more Socialism or less Socialism, more 
nationalisation or less nationalisation, more regimentation or less. 
All electors, including Liberals, have their own views on that. 
All electors, including Liberals, will vote according to which way 
they desire the tide to flow. Liberals particularly will have to 
decide how their votes will count most—whether cast for a 
Labour, a Conservative or a Liberal candidate. 


The election will inevitably be fought mainly on Labour’s 
record and the Conservatives’ programme. Labour has no need 
to be ashamed of its record. 


It came into office with a clear 
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ELECTION ISSUES 


policy, set out in detail in its Let Us Face the Future, and has 
carried practically the whole of it into effect. That is a very 
notable achievement, whatever view may be taken of the merits 
of various features of the programme. In many fields, of course, 
paths had been mapped out already. The Family Allowances 
Bill, introduced by the present Lord Chancellor as Minister of 
National Insurance in. the Coalition Government, was actually 
carried into law before the last General Election. The generous 
Colonial Development Bill, which under the present Colonial 
Secretary has been operated to singular advantage, was intro- 
duced by his Conservative predecessor, Mr. Oliver Stanley, in 
February of 1945. The principle of National Health Insurance 
was accepted equally by all parties under the Coalition 
Government, though it was left to the Labour Government to 
work out and put in legislative form a detailed scheme in which 
there is much to criticise as well as a great deal to approve. The 
then Minister of Mines in the “ Caretaker” Government, Major 
Gwilym Lloyd George, announced in May, 1945, the intention 
of the Government to adopt the main recommendations of the 
Reid Report on the coal industry, and the Government has in 
fact done so. The Education Bill of 1944, which it has fallen. to 
Mr. Tomlinson to administer, was framed by a Conservative 
President of the Board of Education and a Labour Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, was approved by all parties and has fortu- 
nately had the effect of keeping education out of party politics 
ever since, As for housing, the Coalition Government’s pro- 
gramme went further than anything Mr, Bevan has succeeded 
in achieving. 

All this indicates how broad the ground common to both the 
main political parties is, and demonstrates one difficulty in which 
the Conservatives inevitably find themselves. Over much of 
the field they can differ from their opponents only in pace and 
degree. The doctrine of the Welfare State is accepted without 
reservation, as it must be. No rational Conservative would 
desire to abandon National Insurance, nor a National Health 
Service, nor Family Allowances, nor a generous War Pension 
scheme, though in some of those spheres he might find much to 
criticise and something in the way of amendment to propose. 
Both education and foreign policy lie largely outside party con- 
troversy, for though Mr. Bevin suffers from no lack of critics 
there have been more of them on the benches behind him than 
on those opposite. Nor in relations with the Commonwealth is 
there any radical difference between the parties, in spite of the 
emphasis laid by the Conservatives on Imperial Preference. If it 
is true that there was some advantage in the presence of a Labour 
Government in this country to co-operate with Labour Govern. 
ments in Australia and New Zealand it might be equally ad- 
vantageous that the new Conservative Governments in those 
Dominions should find a replica here. But these, after all, are 
only two Dominions. The Labour Government is entitled to 
considerable credit for having negotiated the transition of India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon (but not Burma) to full independence 
without severance from the Commonwealth—though in casting 
the reckoning the blood-bath which marked the first stages of 
the severance of Pakistan from India is not to be ignored. 

Where then is the dividing-line between the two major parties 
to be found ? First and foremost and above all things in the 
matter of nationalisation. Under the Labour Government coal, 
transport by rail, partially by road, and by air, the Bank of 
England, cable and wireless communications, gas and electricity 
have been nationalised, and the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, so 
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vital to the welfare of Lancashire, has been suppressed. That 
represents only an instalment of the party programme. An Act 
for the nationalisation of the iron and steel industry, which in 
private hands has broken all past records of production by a 
large margin, is on the statute-book. If Labour is returned it 
will be put into force ; if the Conservatives it will be repealed. 
The other industries for which nationalisation is planned are 
cement, industrial insurance (the process here is known as 
mutualisation, a term which still awaits definition), sugar refining, 
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water and the wholesale meat industry. Those who believe that 
in these cases State management will be more economical and 
efficient than private management will vote Labour, those who 
believe the opposite Conservative. On that point this journal 
holds clear convictions, which will be clearly presented in sub. 
sequent articles. To them, too, must be deferred consideration of 
important questions like food subsidies and defence. When the 
issues are fairly weighed a clear indication of what Government 
the country needs will emerge. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Judges seem to be very much of one mind on capital 

punishment. No abolition; no discrimination between the 

treatment of men and women murderers ; no immunity for 
criminals between eighteen and twenty-one ; and (though at least one 
judicial witness dissented from this view) no vesting power of 
reprieve in the Home Secretary. All this is important. Manifestly, 
the wisdom and experience of the Lord Chief Justice and his col- 
leagues must be given full weight. But Judges are to some extent of 
different types, and I hope the Commission on Capital Punishment 
before it finishes will see that it covers the whole ground. Sir 
Norman Birkett (not yet restored to activity after his recent opera- 
tion) and Sir John Morris, for example, would certainly have views 
of value to contribute, whether they coincided with those of wit- 
nesses already heard or not. So far, the status quo has had strong 
support ; the turn of the reformers, the Howard League and the 
Penal Reform League and the students of criminal administration 
in countries where capital punishment has been abolished is yet 
to come. 

* . * * 


I am making no prediction about the result of the election 
myself ; but an article in last week’s Economist is worth a refer- 
ence. Calculations based on Gallup polls are quoted which point 
to a Conservative majority. The weight to be given to that depends 
on the weight to be given to Gallup polls generally: in such a 
matter as this they have a good record. More interesting, because 
dealing with concrete figures, is an analysis of by-election results. 
These show that in the past three years the Conservatives, though 
they gained no seat, increased their share of the total vote by 
6 per cent. “In a General Election,” says the writer of the article 
in question, “ if the Conservatives were to succeed in winning 6 per 
cent. of the 1945 vote away from Labour they would have a 4 per 
cent. lead in the total vote—which would be quite enough to ensure 
them a comfortable Parliamentary majority.” Well, there it is for 
what it may be worth. Exactly what it is worth I don’t profess 
to say: but it seems to have more solidity than some speculations. 

* * * * 


I suppose the report on Family Limitation from every aspect, 
prepared by Dr. Lewis-Faning for the Royal Commission on 
Population (Stationery Office, 4s.), is the most comprehensive and 
detailed study of birth-control, its causes, its methods, its conse- 
quences, and many other facets of the subject, ever published in 
this country. No doubt, too, the numerous statistical tables, show- 
ing the growth of the practice of birth-control, the extent to which 
it is practised, the reasons why it is and is not resorted to in 
different cases, have their value. But as a whole the volume, 
interesting though it is, seems to add little to what was known 
already. That birth-control is far more prevalent today than 
ijt was forty years ago, more prevalent among Protestants than 
among Roman Catholics, and among the better educated than 
the less well educated classes—all that was generally taken for 
granted. But certain figures—as that 66 per cent. of women married 
in the years 1935-39 made some use of birth-control, that from 
7 to 8 per cent. of women are involuntarily infertile, that 14 per 
cent. of children born to marriages during the period 1930-34 were 
“unwanted” (but in most cases did not remain unwanted)—are 
striking, though the use they can be put to is not always obvious. 


As to the causes of resort to birth-control, financial considerations 
and housing difficulties, as might be expected, come highest on 
the list. 

+ * * * 

I can understand the indignation felt by Sir Will Lawther, the 
miners’ leader, and a good many other workers, at the vote of large 
sums of money to the managing directors of Austin Motors and 
Standard Motors at a time when trade unionists are being urged 
to withhold all new wage-demands in view of the financial emer- 
gency. But Sir Will’s suggestion that legislation should be passed 
with retrospective effect making such donations by shareholders 
illegal should be resisted to the utmost. Nothing can be more per- 
nicious than retrospective legislation, to which the present Govern- 
ment has already shown itself all too prone. Every Englishman is 
expected to know the law and order his actions accordingly. He 
is deplorably subject to regulations which may be issued at any 
moment, but the law on which they are based and which determines 
their principles, is known, and they refer to the future, not the 
past. For a man to take pains to ascertain what the law is, to assure 
himself that some action he proposes taking is completely legal, and 
then to find it made illegal, to his detriment, retrospectively is quite 
monstrous. Let there be legislation by all means—but to govern 
future, not past, transactions. 

- om * 

Mr. Shinwell, it seems to be thought, is at it again, with a 
repetition of his “tinker’s cuss” affirmation and his rejoinder to 
an interrupter that he “would rather have fish and chips than 
Tory tripe.’ This seems to demand comment—a comment with 
two edges. A public platform is not a Friends’ Meeting. i really 
can’t see any objection to “ tinker’s cuss,” and the reference to fish 
and chips and tripe strikes me as rather a good hit. All the same 
Mr. Shinwell on a platform could easily become his own enemy. 
There are lines which should not be overstepped. I don’t say he has 
overstepped them, but he rejoices in a temperament that might 
lead to that. In the party he is known as Manny (his Christian 
name being too polysyllablic for comfort), but no one has ever 
called him Canny Manny yet. It wouldn't be a bad reputation 
to earn. 

* * * * 
One of my paragraphs last week has elicited the following: 
“a. d. VIII Id. Ian. Illius sententiae auctor ad imam classem 
est mittendus. Sed felix Janus: ego enim doleo quod femina 
mea nunquam obliviscitur quantum supersit lactis. ltaque 
accipe hanc in vino scriptam cartam ab eo qui iocundum bonum 
tibi vult Annum Novum.”—Dtonyso JAcosts. 
The second sentence seems to leave room for speculation. 
* * * * 

To the reminiscences evoked by the anniversary of Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon’s birth I can only contribute one story—and for 
that I cannot claim originality. Dr. Spurgeon, walking in the 
neighbourhood of his Metropolitan Tabernacle in South London, 
saw on a fishmonger’s slab a curious fish which caught his interest. 
He stopped and asked the proprietor of the establishment about it. 
Spurgeon was better-known than he realised. Hence the reply: 
“ Well, Sir, we call that a Baptist fish, because it goes bad so soon 
after coming out of the water.” JANUS. 
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Return of the Shah 


By A. L. B. PHILIP 


HE Shah of Persia’s return home from his six weeks’ visit 

to the United States of America a week ago was the 

occasion for an official welcome in Tehran. Popular 
ovations of this kind are usually more organised than spontaneous, 
for however useful Persia may find her monarchs are, experience 
has led her to regard them with sufficient dubiety to make the 
organisation of a claque necessary; more than once in the past 
silent and dour crowds have broken into faint but organised ripples 
of attenuated clappings and huzzas as royal carriages or motor- 
cars have carried the latest King of Kings back from a foreign 
tour to the imperial palace, loan in pocket or not. Today the 
most that can be read into any enthusiasm slightly out of the 
normal is the existence in Tehran of a very qualified hope that 
something will now be done about the sorry condition of economic 
and domestic affairs into which Persia is still drifting. 

Mohammed Reza Shah's accession to the Persian throne was not 
on account of any personal popularity, nor was it due to any 
signs of outstanding ability. As successor to Reza Shah Pahlevi, 
who was forced to abdicate in 1941, there seemed no alternative 
to his eldest son, Mohammed Reza, a rather slight young man of 
twenty-two. Nor at that time did there seem any reason to suppose 
that the new king would either wish or be required to deviate from 
the paths proper to a strictly constitutional sovereign; the 
most that was expected of him was an example of quiet consti- 
tutional behaviour and family life. There were some indeed who 
looked upon him with a certain compassion, for not only had the 
young man to listen to a constant recital of his father’s wrong- 
doings (they were certainly difficult enough to exaggerate) but it 
seemed, too, as if he would find himself one of the world’s poorer 
monarchs, for it was understood that the vast fortune that his 
father had accumulated was to be sequestrated. 

The reasons that have disturbed Persia’s advance along the paths 
of constitutional progress since then are many, and though they 
cannot be laid at the Shah's feet, it is safe to say that his name 
began early to be associated with some of the disagreeable features 
of his country’s position as it started to develop during the war 
years. The use of the country then as an important line of supply 
to Russia and the presence of occupying troops necessarily inter- 
fered gravely with its economy and brought considerable personal 
hardship to most of its thirteen million inhabitants. It was observed, 
however, that the court seemed still to be enjoying the greater part 
of the riches which the former Shah had accumulated. Other 
disquieting features became discernible. Private fortunes that had 
been made under the dictatorship in the most questionable manner 
and which, it was supposed, would at least be heavily taxed, were 
left untouched and were often greatly increased by profitable 
adventures in the commerce of war, while a series of new and 
very considerable fortunes were accumulated in other hands. It was 
after the withdrawal of foreign troops that the real contrast between 
the great riches of the few and the scarcely improved conditions of 
the main body of the country became more obviously apparent. It 
was then that it became noticeable that the royal fortunes themselves 
had not deteriorated, the court having made it its business not only 
to have the greater part of the astonishing riches acquired by the late 
Shah confirmed in his son’s name (these provided an annual income 
of some one million pounds sterling at present rates of exchange), 
but to establish a civil list greatly increasing the incomes of the 
royal family. It was this move, and the fact that the court was 
also proposing to curtail the influence of Parliament by setting 
up a Senate to be filled largely by royal nominees, and by which 
government might be carried on without reference to the lower 
chamber, that led the public mind to associate the court conclusively 
with the small caucus of wealthy politicians handling public affairs 
to their own personal advantage. These men were responsible 
indirectly, by intrigue and counter intrigue, for the spread of a 
habit of peculation, corruption and patronage throughout the 

country which would have been envied in the days of Hajji Baba. 
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It seemed that constitutional government was moribund oncs 
more, and as a sort of seal to its death certificate came the official 
recognition of the late Shah as Reza Shah Pahlevi The Great, 
The posthumous title, sponsored of course by the court, was granted 
at a moment when many Persians were witnessing their second 
opportunity for parliamentary government slip away while they 
were still able to remember that it ‘was Reza Shah Pahlevi, now 
The Great, who had ruined any chance of the first opportunity 
succeeding shortly after the First World War. History must have 
seemed to them to be repeating itself remarkably quickly. 

What is likely to be the outcome of the kind of political disinte- 
gration that is visiting Persia? For a nation that is not subject to 
outside influences it is presumably stagnation and decay. But 
Persia is subject to outside influences, and her oil resources and‘ 
geographical position vis-a-vis Russia and the whole of the Middle 
East make it inevitable that these influences should react on her 
internal position. She needs help, she has asked for help, and she 
has also been promised that this help will be forthcoming. It is 
the manner in which this help is given that will account for a good 
deal of what is to happen to the Persian political fabric over the 
next ten years. The Persian Government has already tabled a 
seven-year plan for economic reconstruction. It involves the 
expenditure of £225 million to be provided partly by oil royalties 
and partly by the Bank for World Reconstruction and Development 
and the United States Import Bank. It has already been suggested 
that the American corporation, “ Overseas Consultants Inc.,” 
should act in an advisory capacity over the expenditure of these 
funds, and teams of as many as four thousand foreign experts and 
specialists have been mentioned. 

However and whenever the money is obtained there can be no 
doubt that the expenditure of anything like this sum over a period 
of seven years will have a very powerful effect on shaping Persia's 
internal political future. Two alternatives face those who will be 
responsible for the final opening of the money-bags. The funds 
could be handled through those centres of power and influence 
which have developed since the abdication of the late Shah. This 
would undoubtedly strengthen the hands of the small group of 
individuals who have already begun to lead the country into an 
anarchy of frustration and would appreciably lessen the chance of 
some form of constitutional progress developing in Persia. The 
second alternative is less easy, and calls on those who are releasing 
the funds to insist on the control and audit of the expenditure being 
subject to some form of constitutional supervision favourable to the 
development of democratic institutions. 

It is against this background that the Shah’s visit to America 
is especially interesting. That he was accorded “number one” 
honours and entertainment can partly be accounted for by the fact 
that his was the first journey ever made by a Shah to the New 
World. Even allowing for this, there seems to have been an extra 
margin of enthusiasm in which may indicate that American big 
business and finance see through him and his court the most 
convenient machinery for the control of the capital investment 
necessary for Persia’s seven-year plan. The point of view is under- 
standable. One can almost here the argument: “ Build up a strong 
Shah and a small group of business-men and financiers who have 
something to lose as well as something to gain. The country is not 
ripe for democratic institutions, could never work them, &c.” 

But this is a specious line of reasoning. Since the beginning of 
the century Persia has been trying to make parliamentary govern- 
ment a reality. That she has not succeeded does not mean that 
she cannot succeed. It may, for instance, be very irritating to the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company that the revised terms for its oil 
concession, agreed on in July, 1949, after prolonged negotiation, 
should have been talked out in the Persian Parliament in August, 
promised reconsideration in October and then, once more, shelved 
on the score of devaluation. But this does not mean that a simpler 
way out is to be found by dealing with one man or a few men who 
have been influenced to amass predominant powers. Fortunately 
the oil company has a very clean record in these matters. It has 
never dabbled in politics and never will, and, busy enough with its 
own problems of construction and supply, it patiently negotiates 
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with whatever forms of government exist without trying to influence 
their nature. It is to be hoped that American financiers are not 
thinking along other lines. However hackneyed the word democracy 
may have become, it still has a meaning which is very clear against 
the rival background of totalitarianism lying behind Persia’s long 
northern frontiers. That meaning must be underlined. It is not 
enough to play with the idea of some veiled form of dictatorship, 
which has already proved itself a failure during one Persian reign 
and which might well, with the expanding influence of Persia’s 
northern neighbour, prove itself a disaster in a second. 


Fossil Apes and Man 


By PROFESSOR W. E. LE GROS CLARK, F.R.S. 


I is probably true that the conception of the evolutionary origin 

of the varied forms of life existing today, as the result of a 

gradual diversification of descendants of common ancestral 
stocks in the distant past, would never have met with much oppo- 
sition had it not necessarily involved Man himself. For, if the argu- 
ments based on anatomical similarities in other groups of mammals 
are applied to Man he must be presumed to bear a genetic relation- 
ship to anthropoid apes, in the sense that they both also have a 
common ancestry. However, for many years after the publication 
of Darwin's book, The Descent of Man, this thesis rested mainly on 
indirect evidence, and, so long as this was so, it did not receive 
very serious attention outside biological circles. Today the accumu- 
lation of the direct evidence presented by the fossilised remains of 
primitive types of Man affords very remarkable confirmation of the 
genetic relationship postulated by the evolutionary concept, for 
some of these types show certain characters which are actually 
intermediate between those of Homo sapiens and apes. 

For example, there are the early representatives of mankind which 
are known to have lived in the Far East, probably about half a 
million years ago. It was because of the simian appearance pre- 
sented by their relatively small brains, their receding foreheads and 
their huge muzzle-like jaws that on their first discovery in Java 
they were christened Pithecanthropus. Then, in more recent years, 
discoveries have’ been made in South Africa of extinct ape-like 
creatures of still more primitive appearance. These South African 
discoveries can almost be described as “ startling,” for, in the un- 
expected combination of many human characters (shown in their 
skulls, teeth and limb-bones) with brains which in some instances 
are no larger than that of a gorilla, they appear to come nearer to 
the popular conception of a “ missing link” than anything found 
previously. 

In spite of this fossil evidence, there are some who have doubted 
the close relationship of Man and the apes, on the grounds that the 
latter, in spite of the many anatomical resemblances which they 
show to Man, have rather specialised characters of their own to 
adapt them for their peculiar habits of life among the trees. For 
example, they have developed arms of inordinate length which allow 
them to swing from bough to bough—a manner of progression 
which has been termed “ brachiation.” Associated with this over- 
development of the arms is a relative shrinkage of the thumbs, and 
the hind limbs also appear proportionately short. The suggestion 
is that Man, in preserving more primitive proportions of the limbs, 
can hardly be supposed to have been evolved from apes in which 
these primitive proportions had already been lost. But this argument 
seems to imply a lack of historical sense (or should it be “ prehistori- 
cal” sense ?), for it does not take into account the fact that, while 
the human line of evolution, after branching off from a common 
ancestral stock, was following a trend towards Homo sapiens, the 
precursors of the modern anthropoid apes were, of course, also 
evolving in their own particular direction, leading to the living 
representatives of this group. It is not necessary to suppose, there- 
fore, that the earliest anthropoid apes had yet developed the 
specialised limb proportions of the modern gorilla, chimpanzee or 
gibbon. On the contrary, it would seem a fairly safe inference that 


the extinct early apes possessed limbs of more generalised pro- 
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portions, such as those possessed by tailed monkeys of today (and, 
in this respect, actually more like those of Man than the modern 
apes). 

Until recently, we have no direct evidence of this. But 
in 1947 an expedition—the British-Kenya Miocene Expedition— 
was organised to undertake a study of the geology of some impor- 
tant deposits on the eastern shores of Lake Victoria, and to make 
a collection of the fossils in which they were known to abound. 
These deposits are of early Miocene age—a geological age which is 
reckoned to have been a matter of twenty to thirty million years 
ago. A few remains of extinct apes, consisting of fragmentary jaws 
and teeth, had earlier been found in these deposits. Later, Dr. L. S, B. 
Leakey, Director of the Coryndon Museum in Nairobi, discovered 
some particularly rich fossiliferous sites on Rusinga Island in the 
Kavirondo Gulf of Lake Victoria. It was primarily in order to 
exploit this discovery that the British-Kenya Miocene Expedition 
was planned. The expedition led to excellent results, for Dr. Leakey 
collected a quantity of fossils of all kinds, including most valuable 
specimens of extinct apes of several types hitherto unknown 

It became clear, from a study of this material, that at this 
early time many different varieties of apes already existed on the 
continent of Africa, ranging in size from small creatures like the 
modern gibbon to animals as huge as a gorilla. We know from their 
jaws and teeth, and also from a fine skull, that they were much more 
primitive than any of the apes which exist today. But perhaps the 
most interesting specimens are the fossilised remains of limb-bones. 
Some of these had been found earlier on a small island near Rusinga, 
but, while it was evident that they belonged to one of the larger 
apes, they were not found immediately associated with jaws and 
teeth, and so their identity could not be established with absolute 
certainty. In spite of their rather fragmentary nature, however, they 
were sufficiently well preserved to show that they belonged to apes 
about the size of a chimpanzee, but much more lightly built. Indeed, 
they must have been agile creatures capable of considerable activity 
on the ground, and in this respect more like the quadrupedal 
monkeys of today than the “ brachiating ~ apes. 

In 1948 Dr. Leakey came across some more limb-bones—this time 
under circumstances which allow their exact identification. He 
found, embedded in a block of limestone about a cubic foot in 
volume, a closely packed mixture of jaws and limb-bones (represent- 
ing four different individuals) belonging to one of the smaller kinds 
of ape—Limnopithecus. Now Limnopithecus, to judge from the 
anatomical characters of its teeth, was a primitive kind of gibbon, 
clearly belonging to the same zoological group as the modern gibbon 
(one of the smaller anthropoid apes which today inhabits the tropi- 
cal regions of the Far East). It is also closely allied to fossil 
gibbon-like creatures whose remains had previously been found in 
Egypt, Europe and elsewhere. But until Dr. Leakey’s discovery this 
group of early apes has only been known from fragments of jaws, 
so that we had no idea of their general appearance. 

The limb-bones of Limnopithecus are now being studied in the 
Department of Anatomy at Oxford, and in due course a detailed 
report on them will be published. But their main features are 
already apparent. They show none of the extreme specialisations 
of the modern gibbon ; on the contrary, while they certainly present 
a number of gibbon-like characters in some of the details of their 
structure, they make it clear that Limnopithecus still preserved the 
primitive portions which characterise the limbs of the modern tailed 
monkeys, That they were actively arboreal creatures is very prob- 
able, but they had not developed the long arms used by their 
descendants in the specialised habit of brachiation. The implications 
of these discoveries in Kenya are clear. They provide the first con- 
crete evidence that the primitive apes of the early Miocene age (or, 
at least, some of them) had not yet developed the peculiar limb pro- 
portions of the modern apes. It follows, therefore, that, since there 
is good reason to believe that the human sequence of evolution 
became segregated from the anthropoid ape sequence in Miocene 
times (or perhaps even earlier), the contrast in limb proportions 
between Man and the modern apes can no longer form a serious 
argument against the inference that they have been derived from a 
common ancestry. 
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One more point needs to be considered, It may be argued that 
anthropoid apes are, by definition, creatures with long arms adapted 
for brachiation and, therefore, that the Miocene apes were not 
really apes at all. But this would only be a verbal quibble, which 
ignores the well-recognised principle that zoological classifications 
must take into account the dynamic element of evolutionary develop- 
ment. The category of “ anthropoid ape ” should be taken to indi- 
cate, not only the evolutionary end-products ot this group which 
exist today, but also all those intermediate types which have come 
into existence since the progenitors of the group first became segre- 
gated in their evolutionary history from other groups. This principle 
of zoological classification and definition may be illustrated by 
reference to the well-established history of the horse family. So far 
as existing animals are concerned, a horse might be defined as a 
large animal with only one toe on each foot. But, as the fossil 
record has become more and more complete, the definition of 
“horse” has necessarily become greatly extended, and now even 
includes the littlke Eohippus (with several toes on each foot) which 
about sixty million years ago represented the ancestral stock of all 
modern horses. Eohippus must have looked very different indeed 
from the horse of today, but it is commonly termed a “ primitive 
horse * and is actually included by zoologists in the same family— 
the Equidae. The question of the definition of “ anthropoid ape ” 
isa close parallel ; the primitive anthropoid apes of the Miocene age 
are still to be regarded as anthropoid apes, even though they had 
not at that time developed the specialisations shown by the end- 
products of simian evolution which exist today. 


An Irish Year 


By RAWLE KNOX 

OWEVER hard one tries to recall objectively, as all good 

journalists have already done, the events of 1949, the 

resultant patchwork always reveals a marked thread of 
one’s own peculiar views. In Southern Ireland the politicians for 
differing reasons and the historians of necessity will first remember 
the formal, irrevocable declaration of the independence of the 
Republic. At one minute after midnight on Easter Monday (officially 
speaking ; for happy holiday crowds delayed the ceremony for 
another two and a half minutes) a salute of guns on O'Connell's 
Bridge bounced in a new era. Mr. de Valera boycotted the occasion ; 
Sir Basil Brooke ignored it ; King George VI sent his good wishes. 


To me a most interesting point was that the crowds which 
welcomed the birth of the republic behaved little differently from the 
crowds which assisted at the death of Dublin’s last tram on July 9th, 
a summer night that witnessed the most savage funeral rites. The 
C.LE. (Irish Transport Company) band which had arrived to take 
part in the obsequies as the last tram left Nelson’s Pillar was swept 
away mute on the breast of the heaving mob. Souvenir-appropria- 
tors—they had not the uncertainty of hunters—armed with screw- 
drivers, chisels and axes, carved the antiquated vehicle to a shell. 
I shall not forget a fine pathetic figure on the last tram for Blackrock, 
who boarded the machine to make an honest-to-goodness journey ; 
surrounded by dervishes, constantly calling for someone to whom he 
might pay his fare, he threatened to report every passenger to the 
company, Let it not be said that all Irishmen are lawless. 

A few politicians may remember the year for more personal 
reasons. Mr. William Norton, for instance, Minister for Social 
Welfare, was foolish enough to take a libel action against the Fianna 
Fail newspaper, the /rish Press, for reporting that he spent most 
of his time on his own (Labour) party matters and left his depart- 
ment to run itself. He was foolish because politicians, especially 
Irish ones, should have hides that will stop bullets made of platinum, 
and this one was of very base metal. He left the courts with £1 
damages, £1 costs and a red face. Mr. Dillon, the Minister for 
Agriculture, is made of sterner stuff, and over-rode far worse insults, 
as the following extract from the Dail debates may show: 

Mr. Dillon to Mr. Harris (Opposition): Stand up there like 
a man; don’t be snivelling behind your hand 
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Mr. O'Briain (Opposition): Can you tell us what a man is 
at all ? 


Mr. Allen (Opposition): You twisted-nosed cur! 

Incidentally, my recollection is that one of the happiest sentences 
spoken in the Dail during the year was Mr. Sean MacEntee’s. 
While complaining that the Minister for Health had * collared ” for 
a hospital a site designated as a memorial for -Ireland’s fallen 
heroes, “I know,” he said, “the sentimental eyewash that will be 
dished out by those who say that the health of the children is more 
important than honouring the dead.” 

It was a year of tercentenaries. The death of Eoin Roe O'Neill, 
who got a wonderful Press for the occasion, was celebrated by a 
week’s industrial exhibition at Cavan. On the anniversary of the 
Battle of Benburb, O'Neill’s triumph, the /rish Press came out with 
a half-page aerial photograph of the battlefield, with thick black 
arrows showing the direction of the retreating English and encircling 
Irish. The casualty figures were printed in the left-hand bottom 
corner, and looked just like football scores: it was sheer bad luck 
that a week later some Irish scholar produced a theoty that the 
battle had been fought in a different place altogether. Wexford and 
Drogheda “celebrated” (their word, not mine) the tercentenaries 
of the Cromwellian massacres ; Drogheda was especially indignant 
that commemoration coincided with great activity in the district by 
the sect called “ Jehovah's Witnesses,” who were apparently trying 
to persuade the local inhabitants to accept their interpretation of 
the Old Testament. This brought Cromwell altogether too close 
to mind. 

From the point of view of society as a whole, 1949’s most impor- 
tant event was surely the publication of Mr. Norton’s White Paper 
© social security. This outlined a scheme which, if it ever becomes 
law, will introduce Ireland to the path that Britain is now treading. 
Unfortunately for Mr. Norton, some of the Opposition’s blind 
shooting, which had gone on for months before the White Paper 
appeared, was not far wide of the mark ; and subsequent argument 
(a spokesman for the Society of Jesus is most antagonistic) seems 
to show that both sides are relying on a different interpretation of 
the Paper. Unfortunately, too, its publication coincided with an 
electrifying decision by District Justice O'Sullivan, who refused a 
publican’s application to renew his licence because a customer com- 
plained that he did not get his bottle of stout “ by the neck ” (i-e., to 
pour out for himself). As a topic of conversation, this became at 
once supreme. The decision was reversed on appeal, but for a few 
weeks Dublin’s stout-drinkers (who are not, I should say, a minority 
class) had a glorious time hectoring publicans. 

Russia and Ireland once more showed themselves poles apart. 
In January the authorities of University College, Dublin, refused 
to allow the college debating society to discuss Marx’s hundred- 
year-old manifesto. In the same month a Mikel Lavritchenko, 
passing through Shannon Airport on his way to an international 
conference in the United States, remarked—with rather better sense 
—that he always thought the Irish language revival was due to a 
desire to insult the English without being understood. In August 
the jarveys of Killarney complained about the unfair competition 
of companies running tours to beauty spots. Sir George O. Colthurst, 
owner of Blarney Castle, had to contradict the claim of an American 
journalist that the Blarney Stone was to be taken for a tour of the 
States, where it would be paraded in various cities to the reverent 
strains of brass bands. British enterprise was reaffirmed when a 
British company formed an Irish subsidiary to manufacture metal 
leprechauns for sale to American tourists. 

There were “straw men” out at Carrickmacross in the autumn ; 
it is a custom that has been dormant for some years, Men with 
heads covered in straw masks beat kettles and blew upon empty 
stout-bottles for three nights outside the home of a newly-married 
couple who had not provided the customary barrel of porter for the 
neighbourhood at the wedding. In Co. Limerick there were accusa- 
tions that a road foreman had allowed politics to influence his 
bestowal of jobs, and one of the alleged beneficiaries described 
himself in a dignified manner as “flagman to a crusher.” I had 
always wondered how one achieved that elysian task of waving 
traffic past the steamroller. 
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The year’s most elegant witnesses appeared at Caherciveen Court 
in a case in which a certain O'Connor's ducks were said to be 
trespassing at a pond where an O’Shea’s cattle usually drank. Mary 
Griffin, a witness for the O’Connors, said she didn’t abuse John 
O'Shea because she made it a point not to speak to the O’Sheas at 
all. On that day she sang in order that her child would not hear 
the language used by Mrs. O'Shea. She did not sing in order to 
annoy the O’Sheas. On the other hand, according to the Kerryman, 
Catherine O'Shea heard Mrs, O'Connor's abuse in her own kitchen 
—500 yards from the scene, “There was a strong echo off the 
mountain-side.” 

Towards the end of the year Mr. Frank O'Connor outraged a 
number of his fellow-countrymen by writing an article for Holiday 

a great glossy American magazine devoted to the interests of the 
tourist industry—in which he described some Irish as being, among 
other unfortunate things, dirty and victims of great poverty. How 
anybody who knows the country could say anything else I cannot 
imagine. The offending remarks were published by the indignant 
Irish Press (which, however, omitted to mention another truth of 
Mr. O'Connor's: “ Dublin has three newspapers. None of them 
publishes any news ™), and were quoted by dignitaries up and down 
the land. Very few people read the original article, which described, 
among other things, the long struggles of the Irish against the 
British, and the progress made after their eventual freedom. Wex- 
ford was especially indignant. “Mr. O'Connor,” said Councillor 
J. O'Flaherty, “claims he met a man who told him everything that 
was unwholesome and unhealthy about the girls of Wexford, Faith 
and morals are as high (in Wexford) if not higher than in any other 
town in Ireland and certainly higher than in any country outside 
Ireland. Mr. O'Connor has an appointment in Radio Eireann and 
is also a rotating director of a State-subsidised theatre in Dublin 
... but he is not the type of man we would like to know and we 
hope he will never come to Wexford.” 

There are many who say—though I don't think Mr. O'Connor 
that the charm of Ireland lies in the fact that nothing 
ever happens there. I can only say that nothing happens in the most 
interesting manner imaginable. 


Subsidising 


By JAMES WING 


would agree 


the Air 


DOGGED American pride in home products has made 

the United States market a hard nut for would-be exporters 

to crack. Even when an export article has splendid selling 

points, British firms often find the Americans reluctant to buy ; they 
prefer their awn home market. The aircraft industry is a case in 
point, and, incidentally, an object lesson on the relation between 
the Government and the industry. The Farnborough Air Display 
in September, attended by hundreds of overseas buyers, showed 
quite conclusively that Britain led the world in jet and turbo- 
propeller civil airliners. The Americans saw the lesson driven home 
by the Hermes, Viscount, Comet, the Marathon and the Apollo. 
The flight of the Avro Jetliner, an aeroplane designed and built in 
Canada by a British firm's overseas subsidiary, told the same story. 
There was nothing in America to offset this British advance. No 
American manufacturer was engaged in the actual construction of 
jet or turbo-propeller airliners intended principally for carrying 
passengers on civil airlines. The question was whether American 
airline companies would be forced into buying British aeroplanes. 
Would their piston-engined aeroplanes soon be obsolete ? An acro- 
plane becomes obsolescent when other types can fly the same routes 
faster, carrying more passengers, at cheaper rates; it looked as if 
the Americans’ airlines overseas might very soon be flying alongside 
foreign airlines using new jet aeroplanes. Competition would force 
the Americans’ hand. It became clear that the question would have 
to be faced. In September the Civil Aeronautics Board of America 
sent a secret questionnaire to the American airlines asking them for 
their requirements and plans for jet aircraft. A little earlier Senator 
Johnson (who is Secretary of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and a well-known figure in American Govern- 
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ment aeronautical circles) had said that several American airlines 
had arranged to buy British jets in the next three years. When 
pressed for further details, Senator Johnson “ was out of town,” but 
his information was backed by a hint that Pan-American Airways 
would buy British if necessary. 

However, American pride asserted itself, and a new line of 
thought sprang up, which tried to solve the problem without flying 
and buying British. The first word came from Mr. Wellwood Beall, 
Vice-President of Boeing. His company, he said, could have a 
prototype 500-miles-an-hour jet airliner flying in eighteen months. 
But he stressed the word “ prototype ™ ; it would take two more years 
to get the jet into production. The catch behind his solution came 
last. “ Government financial aid will be required,” he said, “ if we 
are to overtake and pass the subsidised British aircraft industry 
in its bid for domination of the future jet transport field.” 

This, in fact, is the keynote of the most recent American thought 
on the subject. As the American newspapers phrase it, “ the heat 
has been put on Capitol Hill” to provide Government assistance. 
There have been two phases to this policy. The first has been to 
get the manufacturers themselves to agree how, when and where 
they want this Government aid. Previously, at least two of the 
biggest aircraft manufacturers successfully blocked the programme 
for financial assistance put before the 8Ist Congress last year, 
because it was “unduly restrictive.” They wanted to be inde- 
pendent. So far, they agree that financial help is needed, but are 
undecided on the form it should take. The latest suggestion, again 
from Mr. Beall, is that the Government should finance and build 
jet aircraft which it could actually lease to the airlines. This is 
exactly what was suggested in the British Coalition Government's 
plan for civil aviation early in 1945. The second phase of this 
demand for subsidisation has been the suggestion that, while Britain’s 
‘socialised industry” has had an unfair advantage, nevertheless 
there is nothing unfair about subsidy; it is inevitable. Captain 
Eddie Rickenbacker went so far as to suggest that “the British, 
with our help, have the jump on us.” This uncharitable thought 
was matched by the undoubted necessity for financial aid. An 
American paper wrote, “ No matter how you phrase it, the bald 
fact is that a project of the stature of the Comet is virtually impos- 
sible to undertake entirely by private enterprise either in the U.S.A. 
or socialised England.” 

This line of argument was successful, and it now seems certain 
that some form of U.S. Government financial aid will be approved, 
although the problem of legislation is still to be faced. What is 
interesting is the relationship between financial assistance and “ sub- 
sidy.” Certainly few aircraft companies could afford the present 
cost of developing new jet designs out of their own capital. The 
very conservative American estimate put this cost at around $22 
million, with a possible return from the sale of 100 aeroplanes at 
$2 million each. This figure is the reason why American manufac- 
turers have not been anxious to embark on a jet programme: even 
production of the successful Boeing piston-engined Stratocruiser is 
reported to have cost that company a loss of $5 million-$7 million. 
Consequently, many manufacturers are glad to be able to con- 
centrate on remunerative military contracts rather than risky civil 
projects. 

But what is the nature of Government aid to the aircraft industry 
in Great Britain? Manufacturers here rightly resent the American 
suggestion that they are “ socialised.”. And when the word “ sub- 
sidy ” is used, it is worth-while defining it a little more closely. A 
subsidy is only paid for a service which cannot be obtained by any 
“economic” payment. For example, the airlines are subsidised ; 
consequently, the “ market” for aeroplanes is a subsidised market. 
So that when a number of aeroplanes are ordered by the Govern- 
ment, or the development cost of a prototype machine is paid for, 
then the aircraft manufacturers are in the position of contractors. 
On the other hand, the industry competes for Government military 
contracts to design and build aircraft for air defence. The com- 
plication sets in, and ideas get confused, when military development 
takes place side by side with new civil designs. For example. the 
most costly single development-factor, that of building the aero- 
engine, may use money from a military development programme 
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on an engine which will eventually power a civil transport aeroplane. 
Different interests solve this tangle with their own doctrinaire twist. 
While to the Socialist it may be subsidy, to the manufacturers it is 
probably a contractual arrangement made, like all good contracts, 
to the advantage of both parties. What is certain is that the 
Americans have realised that “ prototype aid ” involves no sacrifice 
of principles and no “ socialisation ” ; and the recent dollar order for 
two Comets shows that, for this country, it has been sound export 


business. 


Fourth Round Draw 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. (for Huddersfield) 


AST September there were 617. Today there should be only 
32, if the replays have been tidied away. By the first Saturday 
of May there will be only two; two teams to battle on 

Wembley’s polished lawn for the most famous sporting cup in the 
world. But May is still far distant. Indeed, as always, for some 
fans there will be no May this year, no springtime softening the 
breeze which flutters the bright-coloured flags over Wembley’s 
towers. Those fans will be skirled and tattered by harsh January 
gusts in the débris of the Third Round, until, suddenly, it is June 
and cricket wipes away the tears from our eyes. 

Fewer even of those whose teams have cleared the Third Round 
can yet bring themselves to look further forward than January 28th, 
when the Fourth Round is fought. And not one of the most 
dogmatic fans even of Manchester United, of Sunderland, of Derby 
County or of Portsmouth can say confidently that May Day’s sun 
will shine for them. Regardless of what fate may-have overtaken 
Huddersfield, I always find the Fourth and Fifth Rounds unexciting 
in prospect. The Third Round, because the lions of the League 
come into the fight for the first time and because sometimes they 
get their tails tweaked by unclassifiable collections from unmemor- 
able towns, has all the excitement of “ Curtain Up” at the theatre. 
By the Sixth Round, the last in which a team has the chance to 
play at home, cup-fighting form is coming clearer and fans are 
beginning to let their hopes get out of hand. There is a tingling 
expectancy of things almost too good to be true about the Sixth 
Round. But the Fourth and Fifth seem really humdrum. 

In one way I find this year’s Fourth Round outlook especially 
dull. Every team for which I have affection, bar one, has been 
jostled ignominiously to one side. Little Oldham Athletic, the first 
professional team I ever saw—then they were among the lords of 
the First Division. Today they gather what crumbs they can in 
the Third Division (North). They are out of the Cup, swamped 
by the flashy, money-jingling Newcastle United. Sheffield 
Wednesday—I used to follow them, partly because of their funny 
hame, partly because they were Yorkshire, partly because a visit 
to their ground at Hillsborough meant crossing the lovely Feather- 
bed Moss and winding down the Snake. They are out of the Cup 
because their gallant ten men could not keep out the mighty Arsenal 
eleven in the last minute of the game. As for Huddersfield, there 
is only me to say, “ Oh, the pity of it.” 

Yet it so happens that the Fourth Round draw has provided one 
match which may well be talked of for years to come. The Spurs 
dropped into the Second Division in 1934. There, ever since, 
they have languished—until this year. Today they languish no 
more for—without throwing money into exorbitant transfer fees— 
they have built a team which has suddenly caught fire and run 
to a clear lead of ten points over all its Second Division chal- 
lengers. In the Third Round they had to play away against a 
First Division club, and won by a good deal more than the single 
goal which appeared in the evening papers. Now they are drawn 
at home ; drawn at home against Sunderland. 

Sunderland were once called the “ Team of all the Talents.” But 
even in those great days they could make nothing of the Cup. 
Perhaps the tenseness of the occasion or the violent cup-tie methods 
of their opponents threw their smooth-running machine into dis- 
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in the Cup—until 1937. In that year they flowed majestically past 
floundering opponents and at last carried the Cup with them. 

This season, though they have not, even yet, lost one match at 
home, they began hesitatingly. Some of the team’s forwards 
behaved like meteors rather than stars. But now steadiness has 
been added to brilliance, and the north-east coast is on tip-toe 
when the team flows purposely over Roker Park. 

But White Hart Lane is not Roker Park. At White Hart Lane, 
fortnight after fortnight through the season, there are some fifty 
thousand men, women and boys who determine, before the match, 
that the Spurs shall win that day. It does not matter if the Spurs 
are having a losing run, it does not matter even if they are playing 


downright badly. That Spurs crowd never loses its form. From 
the covered stands which surround the ground and _ protect 
even the humblest spectator from the elements, there issues 


such concentrated vocal will-power as will galvanise all but the 
most jelly-bodied team into firm, decisive action. On no ground, 
except Cardiff Arms Park and, possibly, Hampden, do spectators 
manage to impart such drive into their team. It is against this 
rampart that the waves of the north-east coast will thunder, a 
fortnight on Saturday. On that day there is no place where I would 
rather be than in the vibrating heart of the Spurs’ crowd. Of the 
other matches, I shall look first for the result of Preston versus 
Manchester United. [In vain. Watford beat Preston on Wednes- 
day.—Ed., Spectator.] Not only are United the last of the teams 
still in the Cup for whom I have personal affection, but Preston 
North End are of all teams the one towards which I feel malice. 
This arises from one August Saturday long ago when I went to 
Deepdale for Huddersfield’s first match of the season. I was sitting 
in my shirt-sleeves, eyes shining in the sunlight, eagerly at peace with 
the world, when a Preston supporter hit me over the head with her 
parasol. She said that Alf Young, Huddersfield’s centre half, was 
a dirty player and held me responsible. As Alf Young was for me 
the epitome of sportsmanship, I dealt her a neat one on the ankle.” 
There matters rested until in 1938, in the last minute of extra time, 
Preston beat Huddersfield in the Cup Final by a penalty given 
against the same Alf Young. I thought at once that that. wretched 
woman had got at the referee. 

But, more than anything, Ill be wishing it was June and York- 
shire in form again to rebuild my shattered pride. You see, you 
may not have noticed it but, in the Third Round of the Cup, 


Sunderland beat Huddersfield by six goals to none. 





“The Spectator,” January 12th, 1850 


(To THE EpitorR OF THE SPECTATOR) 
London, 8th January, 1850. 


Sir.—It seems doubtful whether passports are really yet 
dispensed with in France; and from experience I can well 
imagine how the bureaucracy that afflicts that country will 
combine to a man to frustrate the good intentions of the 
President. The declaration of Louis Napoleon against this 
barbarous custom is, however, fatal to its continuance ; and he 
is entitled to the gratitude of all Anglo-Saxon travellers for 
the fatal blow he has dealt this relic of serfdom. 

It is in the power of Sir Charles Wood to show forth the 
national gratitude, at no loss to the revenue, in a manner that 
will be appreciated by every Frenchman who visits us, and 
make him the most popular Chancellor of the Exchequer his 
travelling countrymen ever had, by simply abolishing the 
expensive and useless practice of searching the luggage of 
passengers arriving from foreign ports. . . . 

Customhouse officials will object that the revenue would 
suffer: but what can a man smuggle now from the Continent 
that he cannot buy cheaper and better in Ludgate Hill or 
Regent Street, excepting tobacco and spirits? and how many 
passengers would risk detection, imprisonment, and disgrace, 
for the sake of a few pounds of one or gallons of the other? 


—I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, COSMOPOLITE. 
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Hacking Home 
By RONALD F. GUNN (University of Edinburgh) 


HE dingy red-brick cottages flung back the clatter of 

Silvertail’s hoof-beats as we walked slowly through the 

mining village on our way home from the meet. A child, 
playing in the gutter beneath a flickering street-lamp, gazed at us 
in wide-eyed wonder ; farther along the road a wireless was blaring 
dance music through an open cottage door. Down a side street we 
could see the silhouette of the colliery gantry. The men were just 
coming off shift. They passed us in little batches of twos and 
threes, their faces grimy with coal-dust and their mess-cans gleaming 
in the lamplight. It seemed to grow lighter as we left the village 
and the dance music behind. A faint mist was creeping across the 
fields, and the harsh outline of the coal bings was softened by the 
early winter twilight. We could hear the noisy cawing of a colony of 
rooks as they settled down to roost in the eim trees round Hareshaw 
House. Many years ago Hareshaw was famous for its pheasants— 
and for its foxes too—for the Laird never allowed his keepers to 
shoot a fox. Today there are no pheasants, the Laird is dead, and 
Hareshaw House itself, after a chequered history through the war, 
stands empty and neglected. Only the foxes and rooks remain. 

The fate of Hareshaw is typical. Over a hundred years ago the 
Farne (in whose country lay Hareshaw House) was considered to 
be one of the best packs in the kingdom. Then came the Industrial 
Revolution. One by one the great houses and the county families 
which had formed the backbone of the hunt were swallowed up 
by the advancing waves of mines and factories. New towns sprang 
up almost overnight as industry expanded into the countryside. For 
a time men thought that fox-hunting would die out. But they were 
wrong. Fox-hunting survived, and it was the fox-hunters themselves 
who suffered a drastic change. A new aristocracy came into being 
—the aristocracy of wealth. The new country gentry—the lawyers, 
the business-men and later the factory-owners and the industrialists 

adopted the sports of the old blood aristocracy and made fox- 
hunting their winter pastime. 

Today the Farne hunt three days a week. The Tuesday country 
lies in the rolling moors and fir plantations of the west. The field 
is small, and is for the most part composed of farmers—for two 
world wars have brought about another change in fox-hunting 
society, and the farmer has come into his own. The sport is not 
good by Shire standards, for the moors with their bogs and rough 
going call for careful riding, and there is an ever-increasing amount 
of wire. But anyone who appreciates scenery and who likes to 
watch hounds working at close quarters will enjoy a day on these 
moors, for the pace is slow and the views are rewarding. 

The Thursday meet is held within reach of one of the large towns. 
It is a concession to modern economic conditions, and is more for 
the purpose of getting a good cap—for running a pack of hounds is 
an expensive affair today, even for a committee—than for showing 
good sport. The field is large, and is mainly composed of riders on 
hired horses. Each riding-school owner has his own little flock of 
charges, most of them children on ponies, and there is a certain 
amount of passive hostility between the patrons of the different 
establishments. The meet itself is held in the grounds of some house 
which has remained untouched by advancing ribbon develop- 
ment. Local Press-photographers turn out in force ; there is usually 
a large crowd of spectators, and long lines of cars stand on either 
side of the drive. The sport is invariably poor, for the grounds are 
heavily wooded and enclosed. The day is spent in hunting the fox 
from one plantation to another, and there is seldom a run of more 
than two or three fields. Nevertheless the majority of the riders go 
home satisfied if they have caught a glimpse of the quarry, and 
return again the following Thursday to spend another day on the 
edge of some blind covert listening to the meaningless noise of the 
huntsmen and the hounds and (which is more important to the hunt 
treasurer) to place their contributions in the cap. 

The Saturday country lies midway between the moors and the 
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industrial towns. It is a strange mixture of the old and the new, 
Mansion and coal-mine stand side by side, yet before the war this 
mixture used to provide the best hunting-country in the district, 
Even today it never fails to yield a run, although foxes are seldom 
killed. The meet is held at a cross-roads, a railway station or a 
mining village—chosen for convenience and not for beauty, for 
the men who hunt the Saturday country are again (like the majority 
of Tuesday's field) hard-working farmers who dress plainly, ride 
good sturdy horses suited for the type of land which they have to 
hunt, and who have no desire to pose for the photographers. 

Then came the Second World War. The Farne were able to 
meet only one day a week, and they had to hunt within reach of the 
large towns in order to survive at all. For six years the Saturday 
country was neglected. Foxes multiplied rapidly, as the occasional 
shooting drives organised by the farmers were practically useless, 
By the end of the war their numbers had increased alarmingly, and 
they were difficult to hunt as they did not confine themselves to the 
open country but lived in the disused workings below the coal bings. 
There are even stories of hounds which ventured to follow being 
savaged to death. The Farne relies on the farmers whose lands it 
hunts over for most of its support and funds, and no farmer will 
help to maintain a pack which does not keep the number of foxes 
down. Hunting the district only one day a week, the Farne seldom 
make a kill—mainly because all the foxes go to ground in the dis- 
used mine workings—and already the poultry-keepers are shooting 
foxes at sight and are threatening to put down poison if the situation 
does not improve, Every year the land itself becomes more difficult 
to hunt over. New mines are being worked, match-box towns are 
springing up in what were once fields, and more and more roads 
and railways are criss-crossing the green patches. Soon it will 
become impossible to hunt the Saturday country, and the Farne will 
have to content themselves with the hill foxes of the moors. After 
a struggle of over a hundred years, the Farne will have to yield the 
best part of their country to the coal-mines and factories, and if the 
industrial advance continues at its present steady rate they will face 
extinction within the next half-century. 

Silvertail stirred uneasily at the whistle of a passing train. I 
wondered what the old Laird would say if he could see his beloved 
countryside today changed almost out of recognition in the name of 
progress—coal bings instead of woodlands, works instead of parks, 
the hunt ball held in the local Co-operative hall instead of in a 
country mansion, Hareshaw House an empty ruin with a sprawling 
mining village outside its broken-down walls. If the dingy red-brick 
cottages and the wireless blaring out dance music represent progress, 
I am sure the old Laird would have none of it. An owl hooted 
in the spinney. Silvertail lengthened his stride. We were nearing 
home. A goods train rattled across the points before plunging into 
the tunnel below us, I turned in the saddle and looked behind me. 
The smokeless chimneys of Hareshaw House were silhouetted 
against the distant glow of the blast furnaces. 
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COMPETITION No. 2 
Set by MARGHANITA LASKI 


Each morning one opens one’s newspaper with a 
twinge of expectation—of what ? What news would 
you most like to read one morning when you open 
your paper? Give a headline and not more than 
150 words of text, and state (or let it be apparent) 
what paper you read. 

A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for this 
competition. Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked 
“Competition,” and must be received not later than 
January 20th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of January 27th. Competition No. 3 will be set by 
Hilary Brett-Smith. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


AVING for twenty years been a member of the British Civil 

Service, | have retained the deepest respect for authority. 

I tend to assume that all professionals and experts must 
be right, and | am chary of expressing opinions differing from those 
of policemen, under-secretaries, doctors, dons, dentists or engineers. 
| have noticed, however, that when these experts leave the orbit of 
their own specialisation and impinge upon areas with which I am 
myself familiar, they are apt to get their premises a little out of 
proportion and to rush to conclusions which, to my mind, seem 
intemperate and even wrong. I have been reading this week a most 
stimulating address given by Dr. Russell Brain to the London 
Hospital Medical Society and published in the British Medical 
Journal under the title “ Authors and Psychopaths.” In this lecture 
Dr. Russell Brain contends that most famous authors were either 
certifiably insane or else psychopaths, obsessionals, alcoholics, drug 
addicts, schizophrenics and cyclothymes. It is true, of course, that 
“great wits are sure to madness near allied,” and that the peculiar 
sensibilities of poets, genus irritabile vatum, render them somewhat 
odd. I should not deny that such people as Clare, Smart, Cowper, 
Swift and Blake suffered from mental derangement, or that Shelley 
experienced occasional delusions and Dr. Johnson dark moods of 
fear. But Dr. Russell Brain includes in his list of psychopaths such 
names as Goethe, Byron, Dickens, Tennyson, Rimbaud and Boswell. 
I should have thought that Goethe was one of the sanest human 
beings that ever lived, and Rimbaud assurediy became, once he 
had abandoned poetry, a tough. Byron may have had his epileptic 
moments, but on the whole he was a sensible and equable man. The 
whole point about Tennyson is that he succeeded, with an admirable 
effort of will, in conquering his congenital morbidity. Dickens, 
according to Dr. Russell Brain, was a man of hypomanic energy 
who suffered much from sado-masochism. And dear little Boswell, 
we are assured, was a cyclothyme for whom Dr. Johnson (and I 
suppose Paoli also? became a “ father substitute.” 

* * * * 

A cyclothyme, it seems, is a person who suffers from alternations 
of depression and elation. Such changes of mood are not, however, 
confined to men and wonien of genius. The crowds which, during 
the rush hours, push into the Underground to the tune of “ Mind 
the Gap” are composed, to some 80 or even 85 per cent., of 
cyclothymes. It is no sign of mental derangement to feel gay at 
one moment and at the next depressed. JI do not for one moment 
question Dr. Russell Brain’s main argument that all men and 
women of letters are a trifle mad ; in fact, ] once read a paper to a 
learned society in which I upheld that very thesis. All I complain 
of is that these medical men are apt to take too Freudian a view 
of their fellow-mortals and to dig too deep into the mud of the 
unconscious. Dr. James Halliday, to take another instance, has 
recently published a book on Thomas Carlyle. The whole apparatus 
of the psychiatrist is turned on the unfortunate sage of Chelsea, 
who is churned up as if by an automatic drill. We hear an 
immense amount about the father complex and the mother com- 
plex, about his scoptophilic tendencies, about his gymnophobia, 
about his sado-masochism. I am not saying that Dr. Halliday’s 
book is a foolish book ; in some ways it is a wise one; all I am 
saying is that these psychiatrists become so obsessed by their 
technique of investigation that they dig too deep. 

* * * * 

I have a suspicion that the anthropologists also become obsessed 
by their own technique. I am fascinated by books on anthropology, 
and I have nothing but the deepest respect for such investigators as 
Dr. Ruth Benedict and Miss Margaret Mead. The latter has 
devoted much of her life to ascertaining whether the temperamental 
differences between the sexes are innate or whether they are deter- 
mined by cultural patterns. The years which she spent in New 
Guinea seem to have convinced her that these differences are 
socially induced, and in her latest book, Male and Female, she 


drives the lesson home. I am not naturally sceptical, but when I 
read again her book, Sex and Temperament, 1 am assailed by 
moments of disbelief. In a Papuan area no larger than that included 
within a triangle between London and Stratford-on-Avon and 
Stratford and Norwich she discovered three entirely different 
patterns of culture. The Arapesh had evolved a system under 
which both the males and the females had acquired the habit of 
feminine tenderness. Among the neighbouring Mundugumor the 
idea was that both the men and the women should be of equally 
violent temperament. Whereas among the Tchambuli, slightly to 
the west, there was “a genuine reversal of the sex-attitudes of our 
own culture”; there the woman was the dominant partner and the 
man became the emotionally dependent person. It seems strange 
to me that three such totally different patterns should exist among 
three contiguous tribes, but it would be foolish to question the 
accuracy of Miss Mead’s observation. Yet the suspicion inserts 
itself that sometimes perhaps some member of the Arapesh, the 
Mundugumor or the Tchambuli may have conceived the evil idea 
of pulling Miss Mead’s leg. I know this is an unworthy suspicion, 
and | dismiss it hurriedly from my mind. Yet it creeps back. 
* 7 * * 

Let us reverse the process and suppose that Miss Rachael Yabiok, 
recently graduated from High School at Manuetti, New Guinea, 
were to come on an anthropological investigation to this island. I 
should, I hope, be anxious at first to provide Miss Yabiok with 
useful and accurate information. She would ask me, with pad 
and pencil poised, why it was that so many eminent Englishmen, 
including statesmen and divines, would murmur “ rabbits ” to them- 
selves the first thing in the morning on the first day of every month. 
I should find it difficult to provide Miss Yabiok with any satis- 
factory answer to this question She would look up the word 
“rabbits” in the Oxford English Dictionary and discover that it 
was of uncertain origin, but probably derived from the Flemish 
word robbe. From that she might well evolve conclusions which 
were elaborate but false. She would ask me again why it was 
that the English were afraid of seeing the new moon through glass, 
and why, when they did see the new moon, they bowed three times 
and turned the money over in their pockets. Again I should be 
totally unable to provide Miss Yabiok with any satisfactory answer, 
and again she would evolve some important theory regarding the 
survival of Isis or Osiris worship. By this time, I fear, I should 
be becoming bored by Miss Yabiok, and I might well seek to 
glut her curiosity by providing her with information which was 
imaginative but untrue. I should tell her stories of the horrible 
initiation ceremonies which occurred at our public schools, and 
explain to her the difference between those practised at Eton (at 
which the Provost presided) and those in force at Winchester, which 
were supervised by the prefects alone. I should tell her that little 
boys, between the ages of six and nine, were told that on even 
days of the month they must try and walk on the cracks in the pave- 
ments, whereas on the odd days of the month they must avoid the 
cracks. I should tell her that the white leaves of the cineraria 
maritima were a secret totem, the name of which could only be 
mentioned, during the summer solstice, to the male relations of 
one’s aunt by marriage. On her return to Manuetti, Miss Yabiok 
would write an interesting volume entitled The Silver Leaf. 

+ * * * 

As I said at the outset, I respect authority and revere specialists. 
It is foolish for someone who has never done any anthropological 
field-work, who has never submitted himself to the ministrations of 
a psychiatrist, to question their technique. Yet when I read the 
works of the admirable Miss Mead, I cannot help asking myself 
whether no Papuan mother has ever said to her son: “ Listen, 
Dobomugau, if the white lady who lives by the sea asks you about 
your grandmother, you must display terror and run screaming into 
the woods.” Jhat, I suppose, is a very mean question to ask. 
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Task Force is a long conscientious record of the birth, growth and 
maturity of the aircraft carrier, and as a documentary, if not as a 
vehicle for Mr. Gary Cooper, it is impressive. Following Mr. 
Cooper's career in the United States Navy, we see, in 1921, a small 
group of about a dozen pilots endeavouring, in Heath Robinsonian 
planes, to land on the narrow deck of a converted collier, and 
from there we are taken into battle, first with the obdurate minds 
of Naval chiefs and finally with the Japanese. The air battles, save 
of course when pilots are photographed in the cockpits, are authentic 
newsreels, and they are as magnificent and as horrible as one could 
wish. Impersonal as birds the planes fall to the guns in screaming 
curves ; they are winged and dive like plummets into the sea : they 
arch up into the sky missing each other by inches: they lay their 
lethal eggs as flames stream out in banners behind them. Beautiful 
battles they are, and one is appalled at finding them so. 

Above all this picture, which is half-plain half-coloured, shows 
the amazing complexity of modern warfare. The aircraft carrier 
seems to be one vast instrument panel with humans serving it 
obsequiously, their eyes and ears waiting upon its slightest whim. 
Only in the air does man master the machine and bend it to his will, 
so it is into the air that our hearts go, much as we may admire the 
men on the knobs. 

Mr. Gary Cooper is modest and looks superb, and Miss Jane 
Wyatt makes wifely noises with discretion, but the dialogue is such 
that one is impatient to return to active service, to the talk of the 
guns, the tune of the propellers 

* * « * 

There are two ways of enjoying the new Tarzan picture. Either 
one car approach it as a little child, in which case the leapings from 
bough to bough, the chimpanzees, the gorgeous girls hidden in the 
heart of a mountain sipping their apéritifs of youth-perpetuating 
water, the elephants and the adventures can be taken unquestioned ; 
or else one can approach it in a mood of sophisticated levity. In 
each case a lot of good clean fun can be had. As someone who finds 
it difficult to be juvenile on a cold January morning when the 
herring is hardly digested and sleep barely unravelled, I found 
particular pleasure in the dialogue, which is of the delicate suburban 
type, and in the manners and modes of jungle life. These latter are, 
today, most soigné, luncheon being served at small tables, on the 
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terrace as it were, to the accompaniment of decorous gossip, | 
laughed heartily all through this film, but on mature reflection | fee} 
that the right way to visit it is with a child. A little infectious 
simplicity, a jot of vicarious wonder, is a sounder basis for enjoy- 
ment than destructive mirth. ‘ 

By the way, Tarzan is played by Mr. Lex Barker, and he is just 
as he should be, beautiful and dumb. 

* 7. * 


Only soothsayers and psychiatrists can tell why Sand has been 
called Sand, for there is not one particle of it blowing in any direction 
whatsoever across the still green meadows and warm rocky crags 
of this Californian tribute to the horse. The film is devoted entireiy 
to a magnificent red stallion which escapes from a train in which 
it is travelling, and goes wild. Mr. Mark Stevens, Mr. Rory Calhoun 
and Miss Coleen Gray lay many plans to catch it, mostly I may 
say of a biological, or at any rate a romantic, nature, and in the 
end this cavorting splendid-looking animal is persuaded to renounce 
the prairie for the stable. The scenery is superb—the film, by the 
way, is in Technicolor—and the lakes, woods and mountains basking 
in the sun or, alternatively, glowing in the moon gave me a sudden, 
terrible yearning to be done with Regent Street for ever. Never- 
theless, though the landscapes are disturbingly beautiful and the 
actors pleasant enough people, this is really a film for horses. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM 


MUSIC 


THE programmes of the winter season of Promenade Concerts which 
has begun this week contain a very fair proportion of works by 
British composers of the older generation, but only one by any 
under the age of seventy. Those who instinctively resent this 
apparent neglect of younger men should reflect for a moment on 
the choice open to the programme-planners. It is quite surprisingly 
meagre ; and this is not because we lack composers of talent or 
because they hide their talents in napkins. They employ them 
admirably and in varying ways but not, as a general rule, in produc- 
ing large-scale orchestral works suitable for performance in the 
Albert Hall. e : 

To take a single example, Rawsthorne’s concerto for string 
orchestra made a comparatively poor impression at the Albert Hall 
in August; but a recent performance in the Chelsea Town Hall 
revealed a bold and often original musical intelligence and a deep 
vein of personal feeling. The modern composer in England has a far 
wider field of possibilities than his predecessors. Where they could 
only count on performances of big choral or orchestral works, he 
can be sure of a hearing whether he writes for a chamber orchestra, 
a string quartet or even for the stage. In fact, the present vogue of 
opera accounts for the absence of no less than four of the most 
distinguished contemporary names from concert-programmes. 
These composers are, or have been, busy filling the most notable 
lack in British music hitherto, and laying, we hope, the foundations 
of an operatic repertory worthy of the companies at whose long 
and painful birth-pains we are still assisting. 

The emergence of a national school of opera, the ability of the 
Third Programme to provide a hearing for works written for any 
combination imaginable, and, lastly, the financial difficulties in- 
volved in putting any large new work into a concert-programme— 
all these have contributed in varying degrees to a movement of 
interest among composers away from the concert-hall. The case 
of Britten’s Spring Symphony—first performed in Holland last June 
and since then in America, but not to be heard in England until the 
coming March—will confirm any incipient aversion among com- 
posers. Here is, by all accounts, a major new work by one of our 
most distinguished composers which purely administrative difficulties 
have kept nine months from a concert performance in its country 
of origin While there is a clamour for new operas or ballets, and 
while chamber-music may well be rehearsed before the last notes of 
the composer's manuscript are dry, why should he risk the anxieties 
and possible disappointments connected with a form of composition 
which seems to be losing its old kudos ? 

The days are gone when every composer felt it incumbent upon 
him to write a symphony or a symphonic poem as the inescapable 
test of his calibre. Whether the promised provision of new concert- 
halls will set the pendulum swinging the other way again remains 
to be seen ; but the falling-off of concert attendance, already notice- 
able, may well indicate a shift of interest in the public parallel to 
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that among composers. It is certain that broadcasting has not yet 
exerted anything approaching its full influence on our musical life 
and habits. It may be that future historians will regard the hundred 
years from 1830 to 1930 as the era of the big orchestra and that the 
concert-hall, which at the beginning of that period replaced the 
opera-house as the centre of musical life, is on the point of being 
itself superseded. MARTIN COOPER. 


RADIO 


One of the best recent B.B.C. broadcasts wds of no earth-shaking 
consequence. It was Tommy Handley, a tribute by his old friends 
and colleagues on the first anniversary of his death ; and it was a 
far, far better thing than many more elaborate and spectacular 
productions. Mr. Gale Pedrick’s arrangement of the old remem- 
bered voices was full of invention—and his best stroke of 
imagination, perhaps, was the decision to remember Handley merrily. 
Somewhere, to be sure, his shade was laughing. As for its final 
touch—the sound of the opening and closing of the celebrated /tma 
door—that was both good taste and good radio. The only melan- 
choly thing about this programme was the inevitable reflection it 
inspired that the B.B.C. has not yet found a successor remotely 
comparable to /tma, 


Matter and Manner 

There have been good talks recently. There have also been some 
bad ones ; but these I may leave in oblivion. The B.B.C. does not 
succeed every time in finding speakers who have the double art of 
writing a talk for the studio instead of for the study, and then giving 
it to the air with flair and effect. These gifts do not belong, naturally 
enough, to all /ittérateurs, or all experts in subjects ranging from 
philately to Confucianism. Mr. J. E. Morpurgo is an excellent 
young broadcaster. (How I hate that word! But is there a better 
alternative ? Radio speaker? Aerolocutor ?) And his talk on 
California’s Sun in European Skies had only one failing, its title. 
Mr. Morpurgo said one or two fairly obvious things about Holly- 
wood’s influence on Europe ; but his analysis had many originalities, 
too, of the kind that seize and extend the listener's imagination. 
Alphas here both for matter and microphone manner. 

This was on the Third Programme, which does not always so 
happily proceed on the profound principle that to be serious it is 
not necessary to be solemn. Another success on the Third was Mr. 
Bertram L. Joseph’s talk, How the Elizabethans Acted Shakespeare 
—a kind of companion piece to the phonetic investigation by 
Professor Daniel Jones into The Elizabethan Tongue. Mr. Joseph 
looked into Hamlet’s advice to the Players, traced the link between 
the stage and the oratorical schools, and most sensibly resisted the 
scholar’s temptation to urge a return to the Elizabethan style of 
acting. Instead, he said in effect, we can use our knowledge of 
Shakespeare's stage to find out the dramatist’s invention—and then 
carry out the intention in our own way. 


A Blank, My Lord eee 

| wonder, by the way, whether a knowledge of Shakespeare's stage 
would have helped the producer and actors of the recent television 
Twelfth Night ; but I'm tempted to think that they may have been 
beyond all succour. My regard for the enthusiasts of Alexandra 
Palace is such that I take their failures as personal disappointments. 
This Twelfth Night was most laxly cast, and there was little fresh 
or inventive about its staging. The nerves frayed at the cacchina- 
tions of Toby Belch, for it is always vexing when an actor amuses 
himself more than he does you ; and the delivery of the lines had 
more than the usual scamped and slip-shod modernity. A pity. 

I salute the serial dramatisation (vividly done by Mr. Rex Rienits) 
of Boldrewood’s Robbery Under Arms, that Australian classic of 
the 1880s, with its Captain Starlight as an engaging desperado with 
the Robin Hood touch. (Strangely, I had never encountered the 
book itself till last year.) It is the Australian answer to The 
Virginian ; and its cattle-thieves and horsemen and bush-rangers 
triumphantly prove that the Wild West is a scene of pastoral 
innocence compared with (shall we say ?) the Wild Wagga-Wagga. 
It comes excellently over the air. 


Footnoted 

Noted with gratitude: Mr. John Gielgud’s reading of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’s The Wreck of the Deutschland. But this is a 
voice that could read Baedeker and make it a linkéd sweetness. Also 
noted, caught fortuitously in Woman's Hour: the serial readings 


from Miss Margaret Lane’s The Tale of Beatrix Potter. 
Lionet HALe. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


ON no single theme in the prognostics of weather are more prophecies in 
existence than the warmth of January. They all, so far as 1 remember, 
aver that warm days in the opening year portend cold days in spring, even 
up to May. For example:— 

March in Janiveer, 

Janiveer in March, I fear. 
Or:— 

A January spring 

Is worth naething. 
A similar welcome to  unseasonable warmth is given’ by 
country people. The warmth is to be deprecated as hardly less unwhole- 
some than the east wind of a “ black Janiveer.” There is, I believe, no 
statistical evidence for the theory that a cold spring follows a warm 
winter ; and as to health there is little doubt that warmth, however 
unseasonable, is good for, at any rate, elderly humanity and for all stock. 
The exception is among hibernating insects and possibly mammals as 
well. Very large numbers perish from a too early awakening, especially, 
I think, queen wasps, which seem to be more easily stirred by untimely 
warmth than the wiser bumble-bees. As for hive bees, bee-keepers hate 
to see an early emergence. Winter food is consumed more freely and 
the actual deaths may be many. As to prognostics, is there any evidence 
that anyone, in England at any rate, has ever been able to anticipate by 
so little as, say, a fortnight, the coming weather ? 


Little Deer 


Many of those who have commented on the proposal to acclimatise 
the elk in Scotland seem to imply that deer of any sort are rare in 
England. They are, in fact, to be found in considerable quantity in 
most shires. Even the magnificent red deer are more widely distributed 
than is usually recognised. One would expect, considering its alluring 
prominence in the annals, still to have at least occasional acquaintance 
with venison and the pasty in days of carnal starvation. A considerable 
number of species of deer, other than red, roe and fallow, are at large, 
including the Muntjac, or barking deer, of which the late Duke of Bedford 
had great hopes. I have watched it in the wild and failed to admire it 
as a thing of beauty, compared at any rate with the dainty, lovely roe. 
On the other hand, it can provide a venison of incomparable savour. 
The trouble with deer, of course, is that they range and may be very 
destructive. The ranging Muntjacs, for example, were reduced to the 
state of venison at the request of market gardeners whose crops they 
ravaged, and red deer became officially vermin in New Zealand. 


The Mill-Wheel Turns 

After some enquiry I find that a fair number of local mills-—-once a 
godsend to the locality and of value to themselves—have again come into 
service afttr a period of suspension. In my own neighbourhood the 
mill, once quite idle, is now so busy that the vans outside it are on 
occasion in some danger of blocking the roadway. It has been busy for 
about a cool thousand years, with one idle interval some few years ago. 
The revival is due in part to the vogue of the “balancer meal” for 
poultry. One mill, in the Dorking neighbourhood, as I am informed, 
used to be let at a rent of one full-blown rose on Midsummer Day. It 
is now actually grinding local corn. May we really hope—with village 
produce associations and the rest—that we are again approaching the 
days of local self-sufficiency ? 


Urban Trees 

Not long since I made a rather unkind reference to the planting of 
trees in parts of London, where the plane and the much suckering 
ailanthus (a tree of earth rather than “ of heaven") took exclusive posses- 
sion. There are, however, North London districts, notably Southgate, 
where a score and more of species have been planted, including the most 
suitable and lovely catalpa and tulip tree and service tree with apples 
and a variety of prunus. The district has gone one better even than the 
authorities of the more open garden cities. 


In the Garden 

The discovery of the earth block, and the invention of a tool to make 
it, seem to me a real advance in the mechanics of gardening. That most 
vulnerable container, the flower-pot, is no longer needed in quantity, and 
all the troubles of transplanting disappear. Such blocks are particularly 
suitable for the sowing of sweet-peas in winter. In respect of winter 
flowers, some snowdrops whose bulbs are actually touching the walls of 
the house are quite three weeks ahead of@he rest 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


Protestant or Catholic ? 


Sir,—I have just read Mr. Keene's two letters on the use of the word 
“ Protestant ” and | am amazed in particular at his statement that “ there 
is a greater gulf between the Anglican Church and other Christians than 
between the Anglican and Roman.” This is clearly incorrect, and is 
contradicted by the Church of England's official teaching and that of her 
leading divines for the last four hundred years. It is too often forgotten 
that “ Protestant,” in derivation, is a positive term describing one who 
(pro testans) witnessed for, and, in its original use, those who witnessed 
for the Catholic faith of the early Church—that the Bible “is the only 
truth, the sure rule of all doctrine and life.” Many years ago the Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Oxford taught us that “ the opposite of Protestant 
is not Catholic but Papist, and the opposite of Catholic is not 
Protestant but heterodox,” and, as Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln well 
said, “the Church of England became Protestant at the Reformation 
that she might become more truly and purely Catholic.” Our Article XIX 
declares that the Church of Rome “has erred in matters of faith,” but 
Mr. Keene will not find a similar criticism of the faith held by other 
Reformed Churches. Instead, Bishop Joseph Hall, in 1650, declared that 
“the Church of England and her sisters of the Reformation accord in 
every point of doctrine without the least variation.” The Anglican is 
most definitely a Protestant Church ; the Bishops told George I in 1717 
that “it was the chief of the Protestant Churches,” and Bishop Sander- 
son, the author of the “Preface” of our Prayer Book, said: “ The 
episcopal divines, that is the true English Protestants, stand in the middle 
way, distinguished from the Parist, on the one hand, and the Puritan on 
the other.” I fail to see how Mr. Keene can oppose the “ Anglican” 
with the “ Protestant Churches, when the Supreme Governor of our 
Church swears to maintain its worship as “the true profession of the 
Gospel and the Protestant Reformed religion.”—Yours truly, 
2 Alma Road, Bristol. C. SypNeyY CARTER. 


Sirn,—The use in argument of the same word with different meanings has 
played no small part in the disunion of Christendom ; and of all theo- 
logical terms “ Catholic” and “ Protestant” are for this reason among 
the most misleading. To use them as if they are mutually exclusive is 
to beg the whole question of the nature of the English Reformation ; for 
it has always been one of the fundamental claims of the Church of 
England that it is both Catholic and Protestant. It is Catholic, in that 
it preserves unbroken its continuity of tradition, doctrine and ministry 
with the Church of the Apostles, and Protestant, in that it has rejected 
the extravagant claims and corruptions of the late mediaeval Papacy. 

I would suggest that the difficulty of terminology would best be met 
by a common agreement among controversialists that the opposite of 
Protestant is not Catholic, but Papist. The word has acquired an unfor- 
tunate emotional colouring, which it would take some time to eradicate, 
but it is the only one which accurately describes Christians of the Papal 
obedience. To call them “ Roman Catholics” begs the question; for 
one of the chief points of controversy concerns the question whether 
anyone outside that obedience can claim the title of Catholic; but to 
call them simply “Catholics” begs the question still more clearly on 
the other side. If we could agree to use the word “ Papist” purely dis- 
passionately, to describe one who accepts the Papal claims, much 
misunderstanding would be avoided. If the choice is between being a 
Papist or a Protestant, then as an Anglican I can assert my Protestantism 
with as much pride as Hooker or Laud. But if the word “ Protestant ” 
is used in a way that implies a denial of the claim to be a Catholic, I 
must emphatically repudiate it.—Yours truly, E. C. E. Bourne. 

Walton-le-Dale Vicarage, Preston. 


Sir.—It seems necessary to state that the Anglican Church “ protests ” 
against the claims of the Papacy, not against the Catholic faith and 
Catholic order, both of which she possesses; whereas the Protestant 
Churches have repudiated Catholic order and much of the Catholic 
faith. The Methodist bishops of America are not, and do not claim 
to be, bishops in the sense that the Church has received that office. 

Dr. Benson Perkins seems bent on rebuilding Babel when he claims 
that Protestant Dissenters belong to the Catholic Church ; although one 
understands what he means when he claims for them membership of 
the universal Church.—Yours truly, A. Epwarp Keene. 

Sr Nicholas Vicarage, Purrett Road Plumstead, $4.18. 


Sir.—lItaly is the most completely Catholic country in Europe, yet it is 

under the shadow of the Vatican that the largest Communist Party has 

grown to its present stature.” Why ?—-Yours truly, E. “ORMISTON. 
Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 


JANUARY 13, 


THE EDITOR 


Sin,—Would Mr. Herbert Malone claim that the humility of mind and 
soul which Catholics feel and are taught to feel was evident in his letter 
published on January 6th ?—I am, your obedient servant, A. J. Percival 


22 Holland Road, Wembley, Middlesex. 


Sirn.-Your correspondent, M. G. Schenk, is definitely wrong in asserting 

against Mr. Christophers Hollis that the Netherlands “ have not had a 

Roman Catholic Prime Minister since 1933.” It is only a year or two ago 

since Dr. Beel resigned after being the second post-war Prime Minister. 

His party, the Catholic People’s Party, has been for a life-time the 

largest party in our Parliament.—-Y ours, TH. ZWARTK Ruts. 
Hage veld, Haarlem. 


1950 


“ Politics, Trials and Errors” 


Sir,— Whatever effect your review of the above book may have on the 
uninitiated, those who have read it will feel that the Spectator has fallen 
below its usual high level. So conspicuous indeed are the omissions 
that doubts arise as to whether the book has been read as a whole— 
especially the Japanese section. 

For example, when, early in the review, Lord Hankey is accused of 
leaning too far towards the Germans, his repudiation in the House of 
Lords “ of any great affection for the Germans” (page 69) is ignored. 
A little later, when Lord Hankey’s claims as to the effects of “the 
temporary occupation of the Ruhr by the French in 1923” are challenged 
as excessive, it is overlooked that he never mentions that episode without 
linking it with the use of black troops in the Rhineland, the attempts to 
detach Bavaria and Saxony from Germany, and the endless pinpricks 
over reparations up to 1932 (pages ix and 65), a period of nine years, 
presenting a very different story from the isolated episode of the Ruhr, 
which is all that the review mentioned. Also the impressive statements 
of leading historians such as H. A. L. Fisher, Messrs. Grant and 
Temperley and Mr. Churchill, quoted by Lord Hankey to support his 
thesis (pages 67 and 68), are entirely suppressed in the review. 

Similarly, when Lord Hankey is reproached for not sharing the fierce 
national anger over Dachau and Buchenwald, no mention is made of his 
repeated insistence that his book is not concerned with these aspects, its 
objects being to deal with the political consequences of unconditional 
surrender and war crimes trials (pages vii, xiv, 143, &c.), nor of his 
Statement: “ There has been no attempt to disparage, to underrate, much 
less to condone the aggressions and war crimes of the enemy.” 

In discussing the alternative possibilities of no trials at all, trials by 
neutrals, a victor’s trial, the review overlooks Sir Alexander Cadogan’s 
aide-mémoire of April, 1945 (pages 7-8), showing that the British 
Government then took Lord Hankey’s present view that trials were un- 
a fact, by the way, that is confirmed by Mr. Stimson, who 
states in his memoirs that “ the principal opposition to legal proceedings 
came from the British . but with French and Russian support the 
American view prevailed.” (On Active Service in Peace and War.) 

There is hardly a hint in the review of the deplorable story of the 
charges of aggression—e.g., the efforts of Allied prosecutors—elect (in 
the case of Russian judges) to exclude from the trial by hook or by crook 
any evidence that was politically inconvenient to the victor prosecuting 
Powers, however important to the vanquished defendants ; the shameful 
invention and imposition by the Allies for these trials ad hoc of new 
crimes, that had never before been the subject of criminal proceedings 
in the history of the world—and their application ex post facto in 
breach, too, of fundamental human rights as since codified by the United 
Nations ; the sudden alteration, in the last year of the war, of the old 
military regulation exempting military personnel from prosecution for 
carrying out the orders of a Government or a superior officer, and the 
application of the new British and American regulation, again ex post 
facto, to German and Japanese accused ; the unanimous protest of the 
American defence counsel against the unfairness of the Tokio trials; 
the malign influence of Russian judges and of “deference to Soviet 
susceptibilities” and much else too bulky to repeat here. Ignoring all 
that, the reviewer blandly claims as proof of the fairness of the Nurem- 
berg trials that three of the accused were acquitted! But he avoids 
mentioning the Russian dissent, or the fact that at Tokio there were 
no acquittals. 

The reviewer has completely missed the main lessons of Lord Hankey’s 
book, namely that, if war has to become an instrument of policy, the 
main object is a just and durable peace ; that policies of unconditional 
surrender and victor trials do nothing to promote that object ; that they 
have established fearsome precedents for statesmen, naval, military and 
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air leaders and civil servants, that are already being followed in distorted 

form all over Eastern Europe-—which will assuredly be imitated in future 

wars—and that the only right policy is to admit our mistakes and do 

our best to repair the damage by drastic revision of sentences and by 

amnesty. Yours faithfully, J. F. C. FuLier. 
Chartlands, Limpsfield, Surrey. 


Shop Stewards 


Sm—It is with interest that I read J. M. Anderson’s article, Shop 
Stewards, in the Spectator of December 30th, and as the réle of a shop 
steward is misunderstood by millions of those who have never come in 
contact with workshop life, where shop stewards operate, 1 am actuated 
by a des to assist your readers to obtain a much clearer understanding 
of the role of a shop steward, especially in my own union. Shop stewards 
are not something new in the trade-union world; they have been in 
existence for years, even prior to the Shop Stewards’ Council of 1914-18. 
And even this Council, by the way, was not set up to prevent any section 
of the community “ being allowed to do too well out of the war.” Its 
“aims and objects ” were far wider and much more important. 

Shop stewards today are not the ginger group your readers imagine 
them to be. They have a definite place in the constitution of the union ; 
they are democratically elected and as representatives of the union at 
the point of production they elect their representative to membership of 
an elected District Committee of the union. In these days of complex 
political and economic problems, our shop stewards have an onerous 
task, especially when loyalty, sincerity and honesty to their trade-union 
principles is often rewarded with victimisation from the employers, which 
in the past has driven many good trade unionists from the industry.— 
Yours faithfully, J. Rei, 

London North District Secretary, 


155 Fortess Road, N.W.S. Amalgamated Engineering Union. 


Teachers’ Salaries 


Sin—Mr. Webber's letter on teachers’ salaries in the Spectator of 
January 6th contains a fallacy more widespread and more dangerous than 
any which he claims to refute. His statement that the “ double first” is 
not necessarily a better teacher than the two-year trained primary or 
infant teacher is one that we have heard before, and one which is con- 
siantly used to depreciate the grammar-school sixth-form master. It is, 
of course, quite irrelevant. To be successful every teacher must be able 
to teach ; he must have the gift of understanding children and conveying 
interest and knowledge. To a certain very limited extent he can learn 
techniques of teaching. Beyond that he must, if he is to teach higher 
mathematics, understand and care for higher mathematics, which is very 
much more difficult This is an additional skill which the primary or 
infant teacher has not got, which is in short supply like other exceptional 
skills, and which involves long and costly training. There is no reason 
on earth, either in justice or economics, why the community should 
expect to get it thrown in at the same price, or even nearly the same 
price, as it pays for the primary teacher. Of course, a double first may 
be a poor teacher ; but so may a primary teacher. What is quite certain 
is that the best primary teacher could not begin to teach a sixth form. 
A truer analogy than that which Mr. Webber made with the clergy 
would be with the medical profession. Everyone concerned with the 
care of the sick must have certain qualities of sympathy, understanding 
and devotion ; the district nurse has a job quite as arduous and calling 
for quite as much devotion as the general practitioner or the great 
specialist. No one has ever suggested that they should be paid the same ; 
or even that all three should be paid on the district nurse’s scale, with a 
£50 a year graduate allowance for the general practitioner and £100 a 
year special responsibility allowance for the great specialist—Yours 
faithfully, A. D. C. PETERSON. 
Adams’ Grammar School, Newport, Shropshire. 


Propaganda and the Election 


Sir.—1 was interested to see that Mr. Runge stated that Tate & Lyle 
Satisfied only just over half the sugar needs of this country. As far 
as refining is concerned (and this is of most importance to domestic 
consumers), the Refining Agreement of 1937 divided this branch of the 
industry up with minute accuracy, so that entry to’ the industry was 
restricted, and of the total amount of sugar to be refined Tate & Lyle 
were allocated 74.965 per cent. and three smaller firms controlled by 
them a further 12.598 per cent. In fact, so complete is the control of 
this firm over refining, that no information has ever been released by 
the Ministry of Food concerning its investigation into refining costs, 
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since, as Mr. Strachey explained in July, 1948, the investigation “ was 
made in respect of one firm of sugar refiners. They represent over 80 per 
cent. of total sugar refining capacity and their experience was taken to 
be representative of the whole industry. . .. It follows that any details 
given would disclose the operations of an individual firm, which is 
contrary to established practice.” This would seem to render the ques- 
tion of “ zoning” irrelevant. 

Mr. Runge further states that the Tate & Lyle campaign is not designed 
to influence the result of the election. Mr. Cube’s latest poster slogan 
is: “Why waste MORE money on nationalisation?” To my mind 
at least this suggests that the campaign has gone beyond the mere 
“ defence ” of the sugar industry, which Mr. Runge states is its only aim. 
Events in other industries are beside the point, and in any case the 
electorate has yet to decide whether money has in fact been thus wasted. 
Nevertheless, one is not surprised to see reports of Conservative meetings 
in halls placarded with Tate & Lyle posters. 

Finally, | am aware that grocers may buy sugar in bags and repack 
it into packets themselves, but surely even Mr. Runge realises how few 
have the time to spare to do so. Strangely enough, the interests of the 
individual consumer receive no mention in his letter. I still do not 
question the right of any industry to protect itself against nationalisa- 
tion, but I am increasingly doubtful about the propriety of some of the 
methods adopted.—Yours faithfully, Henry R. COLe. 

44 Avenue Road, Regent's Park, N.W.8. 

Sirn,—Owing to a necessary abridgment of my article on election law 
it was made to appear that the provisions of the Act of 1948 (not 1944 as 
printed) were intended to give effect to the recommendation of the 
Speaker's Conference of 1917. The paragraph referred, of course, to the 
Speaker's Conference of 1944.—Yours, &c., Quinton Hocea. 

House of Commons. 


Defiant Israel 


Sir,—It is difficult to understand why you persist in your vendetta 
against the State of Israel because it refuses to agree to the inter- 
nationalisation of Jerusalem. You base your latest attack on the supposi- 
tion that it wants to retain the new city for strategic reasons, “as a 
springboard pointing east.” If that is the case, why do you not at the 
same time suggest that King Abdullah wants to keep the old city also for 
strategic reasons, “as a springboard pointing west”? The Jews in 
Israel, and indeed throughout the world, are opposed to internationalisa- 
tion because Jerusalem has played a central and dominating part in the 
two-thousand-year-old yearning for the return to the Holy Land, and 
because the Jewish State would be incomplete without the Holy City. 
It would be Zionism without Zion. 

You accuse the Israeli politicians of defying “ the rest of the world.” 
You know perfectly well that this is not the case. They are strongly 
supported by the Governments of Great Britain, the United States, 
Canada, South Africa and several other States, none of which will have 
anything to do with a plan for internationalisation. The “rest of the 
world” consists mainly of the Kremlin, the Vatican and a number of 
Moslem States, which have formed an unholy alliance for diverse reasons. 
Since your main concern apparently is to ensure the safeguarding of 
the Christian holy places and free access to them, and most of these are 
in the territory held by the forces of Abdullah, who is also firmly 
opposed to internationalisation, why have you nothing to say about 
“defiant Jordan” ? ; 

The plan recommended by the majority of the General Assembly is 
entirely impracticable, and any attempt to impose it would need a force 
which the United Nations does not possess, and which, even if, after 
months of exploration and negotiation, it were brought into existence, 
would find itself faced by the united hostility of Israel and Jordan. It 
must also be plain to all well-informed students of the question that any 
scheme for an international régime of Jerusalem would let loose a 
formidable complex of political rivalries and religious passions, which 
would soon convert the “City of Peace” into a cockpit of war. It 
would surely be best, both for the inhabitants of Jerusalem itself and 
for all other interests involved, if the General Assembly would recognise 
its blunder and take early steps to remedy it.—Yours faithfully, 

29 Pattison Road, N.W.2. ISRAEL COHEN. 

{Jerusalem is a bulge in the Israeli lines and a dent in the Arab lines ; 
a dent can hardly be called a springboard. As Jordan's application for 
membership of the United Nations has been rejected, the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of membership have presumably been refused 
her. The partition of Palestine was secured by a voting alliance between 
the United States, Moscow, Latin America and some others, with Britain, 
France and others abstaining. This alliance was not called “ unholy ” by 
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Mr. Cohen, There is no evidence that the British and American dele- 
gates to the Trusteeship Council have instructions to sabotage its efforts 
to draw up a statute for Jerusalem.—Epb., Spectator.] . 


Atomic Sleight-of-Hand 


Sir,—Perhaps if I point out that I am a Cumbrian born and bred, this 
may receive more credence. In reply to your correspondent, I would 
claim that I have encountered this feeling of uneasiness here, though I 
would by no means suggest that the population is panic-stricken. This, 
as I said in my article, is no more than a vague half-awareness, and the 
majority of people are not certain of the cause of their unease, though it 
is nevertheless present. 

As for the origin of the exhibition, | would not claim that my surmise 
is correct. Perhaps Mr. Hay is in a better position to judge the real 
origin ; but whatever may be the right of this it is manifest that in 
execution it was fitter to soothe than to educate. Nor would I deny that 
the exhibition was interesting: of course it is interesting to have 
one’s hand X-rayed or to watch card tricks being done by 
geiger-counters ; but if this is “a genuine effort to educate public 
Opinion,” then I would suggest that the Ministry of Supply 
has a miserably low regard for the public. It is a harsh 
fact that exhibits of this nature were played up a great deal, and that 
the more factual exhibits were subsidiary. 

Mr. Hay, despite several very intriguing red herrings, does manage to 
raise a genuine problem in his claim that it is essential to have a well- 
informed public opinion. But this is not private to atomic energy, and 
it is a point that is, and has been, systematically ignored in many 
spheres. For myself, I would not profess to know any better method of 
educating public opinion than by exhibitions; they are an admirable 
means of stimulating public interest ; but I feel most strongly that the 
Whitehaven exhibition was designed more to lull the public and mystify 
it, than to awaken a real interest. After all, the interest is already 
there. The progress of the plant at Sellafield is a matter of vital interest 
for West Cumberland, and it may perhaps be in the better interests of the 
community to quieten any inquisitiveness. In America the progress of 
work at Oakridge is a carefully guarded secret ; so far there has not been 
undue secrecy here, but it may be that the time is now ripe for a greater 
degree of secrecy, and that the Ministry of Supply hoped by this exhibi- 
tion to lull the fears of the populace and quell any speculation as to the 
nature of the work proceeding at Sellafield—Y ours faithfully, 

Monkwray House, Whitehaven, Cumberland. JAMES FoRRESTER. 


. 
Army Courts Martial 
Sin,—From time to time we are treated to complaints by people in diverse 
prominent positions that the recruiting campaign for His Majesty’s Forces 
is failing to draw the requisite numbers of men. I should hazard, Sir, that 
this state of affairs is likely to continue so long as the military 
judicial system—lI speak with special reference to that employed in the 
Army—remains in its present condition. The politest thing that one can 
say about the system of courts martial and charges now in operation is 
to call it an anachronism. That a little injustice never did anyone any 
harm is a not too intolerable principle, although voiced usually by those 
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who have never suffered a little injustice. But injustice as doled out by 
the Army court martial is scandalous. For the most part those who sit 
on the court martial have little knowledge of civil law, and many are 
nothing short of ignorant. The lower the rank of the offender, the 
lower the rank of the officers whose duty it is to pass judgement. This 
seems suspiciously like judicial favouritism, so rightly abhorred in this 
country. The sentences passed by these courts are often very severe, 
especially in the cases of first offenders, and seemingly bear no relation 
to sentences passed by civil courts for similar offences. 

One effect of compulsory National Service is that the average intelli- 
gence of the other ranks is going to mount. Nobody will wish to serve 
more than his minimum time in the forces, if this system of justice is ty 
continue. It should be a cause of shame to our country, and especially 
to those whose care the Army is, that it is still allowed to exist—Yours 
faithfully, RicHARD Eyre 

Riseholme, Cuckfield, Sussex. 


Portrait of Tito 
Sin,—It matters little to your critic of the first study of Marshal Tito 
that I have been gathering material for the volume during four visits to 
the country since 1945. He spends nearly half his space on giving an 
anecdote about Sir Stafford Cripps, and says with characteristic ignorance 
that it has no bearing on Tito or the biography. Had your critic studied 
the previous page, or perhaps two pages, he would have realised that 
Cripps’ secret affirmation to Stalin about Churchill’s consent to Soviet 
leadership in the Balkans, made in our worst moments in 1940, is indeed 
of the utmost significance for an understanding of Tito’s astonishment 
when Stalin and Churchill made the secret pact in 1944 to divide Yugo- 
slavia into 50-50 spheres of influence. It is vital, moreover, for an 
understanding of Tito’s later battle with Stalin. 

Any critic is fully entitled to air his views on the production, the writ- 
ing and the price of a book, but your readers may think it odd that your 
reviewer did not in twenty lines unburden himself of one phrase to 
mention that the volume is based on material orally provided by Tito, 
by Tito’s school friends, fellow conspirators and ministerial colleagues, 
That suggests a depth of yellow journalism not usually associated with a 
paper of the historical standing and status of the Spectator—Believe me, 
Yours truly GeorGE BILAINKIN. 

Royal Empire Society, W.C.2. 

“To call Bilainkin’s book ‘the first study of 
Marshal Tito’ is absurd, even if it means ‘the first in English’: it is 
nothing of the sort. The ‘anecdote about Sir Stafford Cripps,” which If 
quoted had nothing to do with any ‘secret affirmation to Stalin’; it was 
a story about how Mr. Bilainkin contrived to secure Sir Stafford’s letters 
of credence for him. The anecdote is not mine but Mr. Bilainkin’s, and 
I persist in regarding it as irrelevant to Tito’s biography and typical of 
Mr. Bilainkin’s method of writing.”] 


[Our reviewer writes: 


Blanket Legislation 
Sir,—In these days we all make our own beds, except, perhaps, Members 
of Parliament; otherwise they would surely by now have effected 
by legislation—or, more likely, by Order in Council—a reform for which 
I daily yearn. 

Blankets, especially those of the older fashion, carry across each end 
half a dozen coloured stripes of no value to man or beast. What I 
earnestly desire is one stripe down the middle of each blanket, so that I 
may not be obliged to trot to one side of the bed from the other to 
ensure that it hangs evenly. This would, I reckon, save several seconds 
per diem and an infinity of irritation. 

Do you think, Sir, this could be achieved without nationalising the 
industry ?—Yours truly, W. HAMILTON Fyre. 

10 St. German's Place, Blackheath, S.E.3. 


Fontana di Trevi 


Sir,—I regret that owing to my carelessness in reading proofs, two 
sentences in my article, Fontana di Trevi, were misleading. What 
startled me in the Villa Borghese was to learn that the lady with her 
clothes off was sacred love. Secondly, I know that, leaving Rome for 
the north by train, you don’t see either Santa Maria Maggiore or the 
Palazzo Farnese. I left out the words “ memories of.”—Yours, &c., 
The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W./. D. W. BrRocGan. 


A Fettes Poet 


Sirn.—-May I point out that the name of the Fettes master, whose verses 
are quoted in the Country Life column of the Spectator for December 
30th, was H. R. Pyatt, and not H. R. Pyall. I should know, as he taught 
me the classics so long ago as 1897 !—Yours faithfully, 

Hollywood, Gomshall, near Guildford. OLD FEerresian. 
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Up from Somerset 


A Life’s Work. (Hutchinson. 20s.) 


Tue life-story of Britain’s first woman Cabinet Minister is bound to 
be an exciting tale ; the question is, who should tell it? Certainly 
not a “ Success story ” journalist haunted by the theme-song, “* From 
Counter to Cabinet.” Probably not Margaret Bondfield herself ; 
she is not self-conscious enough, nor sufficiently concerned with the 
technique of literary presentation. We therefore await the handi- 
work of some junior colleague with a ready pen and a sound 
knowledge of contemporary social history. But it is to be hoped 
that we shall have to wait a long time; until Margaret Bondfield 
is no longer here to be embarrassed by, or critical of, the result. 
Meanwhile, she herself has given us an interim volume, the bulk of 
which consists of extracts from diaries, letters, Press cuttings and 
memoranda of widely varying importance. Take it or leave it, 
she seems to say to her readers ; the facts are all here and may be 
useful to future generations. 

Many of them are certainly useful to this present generation. 
There are facts and anecdotes about a childhood spent among rural 
sights and sounds in the county of Somerset which enable the 
reader to discern a hereditary stream of purposeful activity and 
white-hot integrity culminating in the determined plump little person 
so engagingly portrayed by a photographer at the age of fourteen 
-the age at which she set out from home to earn her own living 
in a strange environment. What qualities, the reader is tempted to 
ask, made this brave, quiet exodus the opening move of a spectacular 
“success story“? Not—this much is certain—a pursuit of personal 
glory. In this case fame was not the spur. Nor, it may be surmised, 
outstanding gifts of personal leadership such as were displayed by 
Mary Macarthur in the fight for women’s trade unionism it, which 
Margaret Bondfield herself played an important part. The earlier 
chapters dealing with the first-hand experiences of a young shop 
assistant under the “ living-in ” system give us some clue. Here we 
see a young woman in passionate revolt against the rigours of a 
labour contract unmitigated by legislative protection or collective 
bargaining, prepared to subordinate individual ambition anc 
personal comfort to the struggle for its redress. At which point 
fate brought Margaret Bondfield into contact with persons, similarly 
intolerant of tyranny, who were able to recognise altruism, compe- 
tence and determination when they met them, and to direct those 
qualities into the main stream of active social reform. 

These early descriptions of conditions in the distributive trades 
in days not so long past, are perhaps the most interesting part of 
the book. But scarcely less interesting for the social historian are 
those later chapters which record the writer's own analysis of the 
labour problems with which she was called upon to deal, first as 
a member of the much-maligned Blanesburgh Committee on 
unemployment insurance, later as Minister of Labour responsible 
for the management of the Unemployment Insurance Fund during 
its “ rake’s progress on the downward curve of a formidable trade 
depression. Her effort to disentangle the problem of the Fund's 
actuarial solvency from the larger and more intractable problem of 
cyclical unemployment and its treatment may have bedevilled her 
reputation in left-wing labour circles, but it will command the 
respect of her readers and add materially to their understanding 
of the political situation with which she was faced. And it is 
significant that she is able to write of it without bitterness. 

Here perhaps is the unknown quantity: the X of the “success 
story’ equation. There is a “ quality of being” about Margaret 
Bondfield: and for its assessment we must await the ideal 
biographer. Yet even in this interim volume the reader may find 
clues to it. There is the ultimate chapter where the writer throws 
open the door upon her own simple but tenacious philosophy of 
this life and the life beyond this life. And there is her Own reminder 
on p. 24 that her “roots are in Somerset,” and her confession on 
p. 289 that she feels “some deep satisfaction in being born in a 
place like Chard.” Let any reader who wishes to learn more of 
these roots climb the slopes of Lambeth Castle and gaze north 
from its prehistoric earthworks across the country where Dorset 
and Somerset meet. Let him do this on a sunlit Sunday morning 
in high summer, with enough wind in the sky to send purple shadows 
of white clouds racing over fields and coppices and enough silence 
in the air to make audible the distant ringing of church bells. That 
is the country in which Margaret Bondfield has her roots and finds 
her deep satisfaction. MarY STOCKS. 


By Margaret Bondfield, 
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No Revolution in Greece 
fhe Greek Sedition. By F. A. Voigt 
Berore the war Mr Voigt supported the left-wing Government 
of Spain against the rightest rebellion of General Franco. Since 
the war he has supported the right-wing Government of Greece 
against the leftist rebellion of the Greek Communist Party. The 
seeming contradiction between these attitudes, in fact, reveals an 
inner consistency rare among contemporary political thinkers. In 
both cases Mr Voigt’s support has been given on two main 
grounds: First, that the admitted imperfections of the Greek 
Monarchy, as of the Spanish Republic, were not in themselves 
sufficient to justify rebellion; second, that the foreign allies of 
M. Zachariades, as of General Franco, also happened to be the 
enemies of the British Empire. Mr. Voigt achieves genuine con- 
sistency because his opinions are founded upon consistent principles 
and not upon the shifting sands of ideological prejudice. He 
believes in the existence of a moral order. He also believes that 
it is the first duty of any British Government to maintain the 
security of the British Empire. He holds, moreover, that the 
observance of the moral law and the defence of the British Empire 
in practice coincide. It is from this not easily assailable standpoint 
that he examines the situation created by the Communist rising in 
Greece. 

He begins by explaining that the Communist rising in Greece is 
not a revolution, i.e., a genuine people’s movement, but a sedition 
or conspiracy of individuals against the State. He admits that 
the movement was revolutionary, in the true sense, up to the 
December massacres of 1944; but he claims that since then it has 
ceased to represent any genuine popular forces, and has been 
sustained solely by the support received from Greece’s Communist 
neighbours. Hence the title of his book. From this starting point 
he proceeds to a lucid description of the structure and organisation 
of the Greek Communist Party. This is followed by a careful 
study of the spirit of Communist policy in Greece. The author 
shows, in particular, how the Communists have inverted accepted 
political conceptions and adapted them to their own use. Thus 
massacres are presented as * purges” of the people's enemies ; 
political murders as judicial executions ; the Greek Army as agents 
of capitalist imperialism ; the rebels as the army of the people. 
The book also explains in a striking passage the appeal which Com- 
munism makes to the young by offering them emancipation from 
moral and social conventions in the attempt to overthrow the 
established order of society 

The aim of the sedition is seen to be the total incorporation of 
Greece into the Soviet system. This would not mean a mere 
occupation for military or economic purposes—a “ horizontal ” 
occupation—such as were the Ottoman or the Nazi conquests. It 
would mean, instead, a complete transformation of the structure 
of the Greek polity ; a “ vertical * occupation involving the forcible 
conversion of each individual Greek and the destruction of all 
existing Greek values. Like most serious students of the Greek 
War, Mr. Voigt concludes that, to relieve the pressure on Greece, 
the Western Powers should have taken measures against the 
Albanian Government. The wisdom of this conclusion, one might 
add, has been in no way invalidated by the temporary “ cease fire ” 
in Greece. It has, however, been rendered far more practicable 
than before, thanks to Tito’s breach with the Cominform, which 
isolates Albania physically from the other Soviet States. Beyond 
this, the book contains few constructive proposals, though the 
preface suggests that the world may have something to learn from 
the Makronesos experiment in the re-education of Communists, and 
from the “Paidopoles” or child-welfare centres organised by 
Queen Frederika. 

The Greek Sedition is not an objective or detailed study of 
conditions in Greece today. It is primarily an indictment of Soviet 
policy in Greece. It is a fair indictment, in that it gives the Greek 
Communists credit for their undoubted courage, skill and endur- 
ance. It also allows that many excesses committed by them are 
the fault of individuals and not of Communist policy. It is, how- 
ever, essentially a prosecuting counsel's case. As such, it is certainly 
as well founded as any of the indictments presented at Nuremberg. 
Not least impressive is the evidence cited to show how far British 
and American “ fellow-travellers” must be held responsible for 
events which have made some 700,000 Greeks homeless and caused 
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the death of at least 100,000 more, of whom only a small proportion 
have lost their lives in battle. 

Mr. Voigt’s book is journalism at its best. It contains many 
passages of lasting quality, and bristles throughout with thought- 
provoking ideas. It suffers, however, from certain defects of 
journalism. The author is continually exploring side issues of 
purely topical interest which happen to attract his attention. He 
is also led at times into a maze of detail at the expense of the 
general proportion of his argument. The timing of the book, more- 
over, has been unlucky. Since it was written, General Markos has 
been purged, Tito has withdrawn his support from the Greek 
Communists, and the latter have been temporarily compelled to 
desist from military operations. Nevertheless, The Greek Sedition 
is a book which should be read, not merely by students of Greek 
affairs, but by everyone interested in the anatomy of Soviet policy. 
If the lessons of Greece had been learnt in time, China might have 
been saved. There is still just time to apply them to the defence 
of what remains of Europe ; but only just. JULIAN AMERY. 


Enemy Archives 


Documents on German Foreign Policy 1918-1945: Series D, Vol. 1. 
From Neurath to Ribbentrop. (H.M.S.O. 215.) 


Tuts volume of over 1,200 pages is reproduced by photolithography 
from the original already published in the United States. This is 
a sensible decision, and enables the book to be sold much cheaper 
than a volume of equivalent length in the Decuments on British 
Foreign Policy. One supposes that this method is even cheaper 
than importing the sheets from the United States, which would 
otherwise seem to be even more sensible. 

It is impossible to give any account of this huge collection in a 
Short review, but something may perhaps be said on some of the 
more general questions which a first perusal brings to mind. On 
the whole the impression produced by this volume is rather dis- 
appointing. The Nazi officials write with caution. They were 
obviously in an uncomfortable state of mind. There were, parallel 
to the Foreign Office machinery, personal and party sources of 
information on which the Fiihrer and his closest advisers such as 
Goering and Goebbels relied more than on that which came to 
them from the Ballplatz. Some of the most confidential documents 
have been destroyed, though the industry and skill of the editors 
have often enabled the gaps to be filled in from other sources. 
Indeed, the effort that has been made to give a complete and 
objective collection of all the relevant documents of importance 
cannot be too highly praised. 

The result is to throw more light on the policy of Britain, France 
and Italy than on that of Germany itself. The secrets of the Fiihrer 
and the determination on aggression have been revealed from other 
sources. The Foreign Office machine was used as a source of 
information, a means of insinuation and a smokescreen to hide the 
plans of the gang that ran Germany. Only occasionally is a glimpse 
given in the smooth phrases used by the diplomats of what the real 
intentions were. The volume begins with the famous interview 
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between Lord Halifax and Hitler on November 19th, 1937. There 
are numerous other accounts of interviews of Germans with other 
politicians and officials in the interval between this incident and 
August, 1938. The historian will have to decide how far these 
reports give a fair account of the conversations which occurred. No 
doubt of many of them, especially those that took place between 
oflicials, there will be another account in the archives of the country 
concerned. But politicians and even officials do not always write 
down what they have said on such occasions. Some of these reports 
are very damaging to the persons concerned. Whatever may be 
thought of the moral questions involved, some of those who have 
spent a lifetime in their profession show a complete misunder- 
standing of the nature of the problems with which they have to 
deal. The politicians show themselves to be even more gullible. 
It is much to be hoped that all those who feel that injustice is done 
to them will give their own account of these interviews. If these 
go uncontradicted, the assumption will be that they are correct 
unless historical analysis can show mistakes and inconsistencies in 
them. 

In any case, this publication shows by its revelations that it has 
no other object than to establish the truth of these tremendous days. 
The Soviet propaganda machine will find far more material in it 
than those of the democracies. Only one short section indeed is 
given to German-Russian relations, and no conversations of 
importance are reported, while there are numerous accounts of 
interviews with British, French and American statesmen and officials. 

Finally it should be noted that no German is associated with the 
publication. It was clearly right that the United States and Britain 
should have the responsibility for the publication and that France 
should have accepted an invitation to take part in it. German 
historians, even if they could have been trusted, could not have 
done this work in this comprehensive manner, and the situation of 
Germany made it impossible to throw this responsibility upon them. 
But some German historians might have been given a consultative 
position. Moreover the documents removed from Germany date 
back to 1867. It may have been prudent to put these in a place of 
safety. But to deprive a country of its archives is like injuring an 
individual’s memory. Nothing is more necessary in Germany than 
a historical study of its recent past. The Germans must rewrite 
their own history of this period if they are to understand their 
position in the world of today. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
as soon as possible they will be enabled to share in this painful 
but necessary process of revelation. CHARLES WEBSTER. 


Picasso the Man 


By Jaime Sabartés. (W. H. Allen, 


Picasso : An Intimate Portrait. 


12s. 6d.) 


Most of what is written about Picasso is either sensational or 
stupid. Gossip writers, smart reporters, half-educated critics of 
every nationality pounce on the smallest item concerning him te 
make news. His work is alternately damned and praised for the 
wrong reasons; the details of his private life and doings are 
blazoned in headlines. But what of the man himself? No one has 
yet attempted (with the exception of Gertrude Stein) to present a 
truthful picture of his personality. Not that aesthetic appreciation 
of a man’s work should depend on a close knowledge of his marital 
or eating habits. For artists do not (or should not) need the 
elaborate Press “ build-up” which film-stars and politicians find 
necessary to sustain belief in their abilities. If we can read, we 
should be able to understand the artist’s meaning and form an image 
of his personality without reference to his private life. (Picasso is 
constantly saying this in the pages of this book.) 

There are, of course, exceptions, notably artists with a theory. 
But in the modern world, as Europe becomes more and more 
victimised by the vulgar and ruthless American ways of thought, all 
the “great” are treated as public property ripe for exploitation. 
(In 1945 the American Red Cross in Paris even included a visit to 
Picasso’s studio on the list of possible “ sights” for visiting G.Ls.) 
To many this may seem an admirable state of affairs, but it cannot 
be too often said that our sense of values and even our artistic 
heritage are being completely falsified by toleration of these 
methods. On the one hand they destroy the artist’s ability to work 
continuously and in peace; on the other they inevitably encourage 
in him exhibitionism. So we have no right to be shocked or sur- 
prised when, in an outburst of justifiable fury against the society 
which torments him, the artist deliberately paints some shocking and 
strangely contorted nude which he christens “ Portrait of a Lady.” 
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Incentives and Management in 


British Industry 
By R. P. LYNTON 


“The author has made a contribution to knowledge and 
understanding of production problems which can be 
thoroughly recommended to all those who have an interest, 
large or small, in production.” —G/asgow Herald. 15s, net. 


The Group Approach to Leadership- 


Testing 

By HENRY HARRIS, M.D. 
“There can be little doubt that Dr. Harris’s “ Approach ” 
is an approach to the real thing, and an approach by the 
right road.”—The Times, 215, net. 


The Great Thinkers 

By RUPERT LODGE, author of Plato’s Theory of 

Education, etc. 
Professor Lodge deals as simply as possible with the life and 
work of Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley 
and Hume. _ His book provides the clear perspective which 
is necessary for a study of any system of thought. 16s. net. 


The Pattern of the Future 
By ALEX COMFORT 


This is the text of the four broadcasts upon the status of 
religion and humanism given during thesummerof 1949, 65. nes. 
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“ There will never be another life of 


Logan Pearsall Smith 
which conveys with such intensity of 


detail such an extraordinary picture 
of a remarkable human being.” 


Times Literary Supplement 


CHRISTOPHER SYKES (The Yorkshire Post) “The English 
prose Sf the late Logan Pearsall Smith was so singularly 
beautiful that he will be remembered for many years, perhaps 
even as long as the English language is understood; many of 
his friends will be grateful to Mr. Gathorne-Hardy for his 
skilful portrait of the eccentric, very old maidish, very garru- 
lous Bostonian expatriate as he was in the last happy period of 
his long life. 

““His account is entirely honest, entirely free of personal 
rancour, entirely truthful; it deserves high recognition as a 
piece of penetrating criticism and as an astounding document 
of strange and horrifying turns of human destiny.” 


Robert Gathorne-Hardy 
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“ Picasso's ideal is to work—that is to say, to be able to work 
every day. If he does not work, it is because he lacks inspiration, 
or the requisite conditions ; and if he lacks the will to work, he has 
none for anything else. Fortunately this seldom happens. If the 
conditions requisite for work are absent, he seeks them ; and if he 
does not find them, he invents them.” 

As one turns the pages of M. Sabartés’ memoirs this theme 
recurs time and again. Indeed, it is one of the most fascinating 
aspects of his book that it reveals the fundamental simplicity of 
Picasso's ideal life, the degree of pleasure with which he practises 
his art, the ceaseless flow of his ideas, his sense of fun as well as 
of reality and the restlessness induced in him by the abnormal 
life he is forced to lead 

“At the beginning of March of the same year (1936), he told me 
that he wanted to go away. He was sick and tired of people, of 
exhibitions, of hearing the same things from the same persons, and 
he had no desire to work, or, even if he did, he was bereft of 
incentive. He needed a change of air, and to find himself—but 
somewhere else—because here he could not do it.” 

For the first time a book has been written about Picasso by an 
author whose approach is unaffected. Simply, without sensa- 
tionalism or sentimentality, M. Sabartés tells how Picasso lives, 
thinks and talks, and how he finds the inspiration for his works. 

“ Picasso believes that art emanates from sadness—and pain. . 
That sadness lends itself to meditation, and that grief is at the well- 
springs of life And since our life is passing through a period 
of grief, of sadness and of wretchedness, life itself with all its 
torments constitutes the very foundation of his theory of art.” 

The reader will search these pages in vain for traces of theories 
enunciated by Picasso, for “Picasso expounds his opinions but 
rarely, but whatever he withholds may be discovered in his work.” 
Yet no one is better equipped than M. Sabartés to serve as his 
interpreter. The two men have been close friends for over forty 
years, and since 1935 M. Sabartés has been the great artist's secre- 
tary. But this is also a book with a personal theme, for the author 
hangs his memoirs around nine portraits of himself painted by 
Picasso since their first meeting. He shows the circumstances which 
gave rise to each of them, and since one of them is a “ literary ” 
portrait is even enabled to discuss Picasso's writings. 

“In discussing his writings, Picasso has told me that his aim is 
not so much to narrate a story or describe sensations as to suggest 
them by the sound of words ; he does not try to employ them as a 
means of expression, but rather lets them explain themselves, as his 
colours do at times.” 


M. Sabartés’ wry Spanish humour and the accuracy of his record- 
ing memory make this a delightful book to read, for it is free of 
adulation and yet imbued with a rare sense of reverence and 
friendship. Picasso the man really lives-between its covers, and M. 
Sabartés has been clever enough to leave his central figure free of 
entanglements. Backstairs chatter finds no place here, and even 
the women in Picasso's life (each of whom has inspired a whole 
xeriod of his art) are passed over in silence. It may seem carping 
to say that the French edition published two years ago remains the 
nore authentic text. But this present version is of foreign make. 
False chapter headings have been introduced, and the translator 
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(never very sure of his English, and apparently ignorant of the 
milieu with which the book deals) has cut up, reshaped and omitted 
passages for no visibly adequate reason. This does not make the 
book easier to read and succeeds in destroying the informality of 
M. Sabartés’ style. DouGLas Cooper. 


A Mind in Chains 


Further Studies in a Dying Culture. By Christopher Caudwell, 


(Bodley Head. 8s, 6d.) 


CHRISTOPHER CAUDWELL was twenty-nine when, in 1937, he was 
killed while fighting as a member of the International Brigade. He 
died prematurely, in a cause to which he was completely and 
passionately devoted, and it is possible to invest his early death 
with an ideal significance—to think of him as a sort of Rupert 
Brooke of Marxism Those who share his faith tend to do so. 
But the publication of this new collection of his essays makes one 
wonder whether his death was not premature in another sense. 
Like his earlier books, these papers reveal an intellect of consider- 
able vigour and penetration, whose activity was abrupty ended on 
the Jarama River; but they also pose the question: In what 
direction would that intellect be moving if it were still active today ? 


Caudwell’s Marxism was a product of the ‘thirties. It was in 
1934 that he first became closely concerned with Communist theory, 
and began to study working-class conditions in the East End of 
London. The theory seemed to him to explain, and to provide a 
remedy for, the social chaos of the years of slump: it also answered 
his other intellectual problems. “He had,” writes Mr. Edgell 
Rickword in his introduction to these essays, “an insatiable in- 
tellectual curiosity, a consuming Faustian ambition to master all the 
sciences.” Marx became his Mephistopheles. “ Having grasped 
from Marx the clue to the contemporary labyrinth, Caudwell found 
that the other knowledge he had acquired now fell into due plan 
and proportion.” Into the narrow categories of dialectical 
materialism he started to cram the broad subject-matter of physics, 
aesthetics, psychology and metaphysics 

The essays in this volume are five examples of his endeavour. 
They are ingenious, earnest, trenchant: for me, who in Caudwell’s 
terms am pure bourgeois, they are vitiated by the way that the old 
Marxist dogmas rigorously dictate his conclusions. In his conduct 
of the argument one observes an original and ¢ensitive mind at 
work, but one is always aware of the direction in which one is 
being led, and the end is a place to which one has been before. 
The first essay, “The Breath of Discontent,” is a discursive 
examination of the place of religion in mankind’s history, but in 
effect it is no more than a clever cadenza on Marx’s theme 
“ Religion is the sigh of the hard-pressed creature it is the 
opium of the people.” And sure enough the relevant passage from 
Marx’s “ Introduction to a Critique of Hegel's Philosophy of Law” 
bobs up’as an appendix to the essay. In his essay on Beauty, 
Caudwell circles away in curves of original speculation, but returns 
always to his main purpose, the presentation of aesthetics along 
the party line. 

The final essay, on Reality, ends with this expression of Caud- 
well’s credo: “To have become a dialectical materialist is to have 
been subject to exploitation, want, war, anxiety, insecurity ; to have 
had one’s barest human needs denied or one’s loved ones tormented 
or killed in the name of bourgeois liberty, and to have found that 
one’s * freewill” alone can do nothing at all, because one is more 
bound and crippled in bourgeois economy than a prisoner in a 
dungeon, and to have found that in this condition the only thing 
that can secure alleviation is co-operation with one’s fellow-men 
in the same dungeon, the world’s exploited proletariat.” Those 
sentences Mr. Rickword describes as “his own apologia and 
sufficient epitaph.” To me they suggest that the generous spirit 
which informs them would be rebelling today, had it survived, 
against the evidence which has accumulated since 1937 of Com- 
munism in practice: while the sense of intellectual originality which 
pervades this set of essays suggests that sooner or later Caudwell 
would have rejected, as philosophically inadequate, the categories 
within which his young mind was still operating when he died. A 
book is shortly to appear under the title, The God that Failed, in 
which a number of contributors—Arthur Koestler, Stephen Spender, 
et hoc genus omne—describe how they came to abandon Com- 
munism. I believe that, if he had lived, Caudwell would have been 
another contributor, another observer of his idol’s feet of clay. 

RonatD LEWIN 
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ALEC DUNCAN raises wool in the South Island 
of New Zealand. He hasn’t much to grumble about on 
wool prices today ; but he realises that, in the long run, his 
destiny is in other people’s hands. Weaving, dyeing and 
finishing will determine whether woollen goods are chosen 
by the couturiers, demanded by the public 
Monsanto has evolved new textile chemicals which 
will have a remarkable effect on worsted spinning 
techniques, and may materially increase the value 
— of Britain’s exports of woollen goods. 
~~ At the same time, Monsanto is directly 
JN helping Duncan maintain his livelihood, and is 
helping to provide you with the goods you need. 


Just one more example of the way Monsanto 


Monsanto makes nearly two hundred chemicals 
of vital importance to British Industry. If you 
have a chemical problem it is highly probable 
that Monsanto will be able to assist you 


MONSANTO CHEMIC ALS L ! M ITED 8 WATERLOO PLACE - LONDON - c y : j 


is ‘serving industry, which serves mankind’ 
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} 
Two great air-lines — K.L.M and SABENA 

He stabilises production for manufacturers, co-operate to offer you the quickest, most convenient 
way to Germany by air. Fast, frequent services operate 


and takes the risk of buying, storing, selling, 


delivering and financing their goods. from the United Kingdom on two alternate routes — 
He cheapens the cost of distribution by | Via Amsterdam or Brussels — serving Dusseldorf... 

: . } { > Yer” . 
lessening the number of transactions. Frankfurt... Nuremberg Munich 
He saves the manufacturer having to interview } Fares : London-Dusseldor £10 single, £18 return 
thousands of retailers and send out thousands j Frankfurt £12.18 single, £23.4 return 
of smal! parcels. Munich £18.17 single, £33.19 return 

| Nuremberg £168 single £29.11 returi 


He saves the retailer having to travel round 
innumerable factories. 


He distributes the products of the factories 
through the retailer to the consumer with as 
little waste as possible. 
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K.L.M. or SABENA office. 
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The Approach to Poetry 


Poetry and the Teacher. By T. W. Sussams. (Nelson. 


Tue aesthetic factor is the most elusive, and often the most 
dangerous, element which teachers, from elementary to university 
education, have to handle. Some of the Old Guard maintain that 
all youngsters need is a grounding of grammar, and that to try to 
ram poetry down the throats of the majority of young pupils, or 
indeed adults, is merely casting pearls before swine; while the 
effect of prejudicing the taste of the remaining susceptible few is to 
deny them the capacity for free choice and sincere pleasure later 
on. There may be something in that argument, for at least it is 
definite. But nobody subscribes to it nowadays, and in every school 
some attempt is made to introduce children and adolescents to the 
rich garden of English literature, and in particular to poetry. No 
doubt the flower beds get trodden on in the process ; but the soil is 
rich enough to sustain that outrage, and to send up fresh blossoms. 
Besides, most of the blooms roughly handled and trampled are 
immortels, and remain unsmutched by the hoarse laughter, and the 
crass stupidity, and the derisive scepticism of so many of the young 
folk who are asked to regard them. 

The manner of that asking is what engages Mr. Sussams in this 
practical book. His study is founded upon twenty years of experi- 
ence in schools and training colleges. At present he is running 
one of the emergency training colleges set up by the Government 
to make up the deficiency in teachers. From this long experience 
he has been able to collect statistical results of his experiment and 
what may be called “ field research.” He gives tables and graphs 
as well as accounts of his discoveries. It is all very interesting, and 
at first sight rather depressing, for the outstanding conclusion to 
which he comes is that a marked decline of interest is shown towards 
all imaginative literature, and especially towards poetry. Also, the 
capacity of children for appreciating poetry is so limited as to be of 
little value, except as a stepping-stone toward a slightly more sensi- 
tised approach to life generally. The utility of poetry as a civilising 
agent, and thus as-a prime factor in the education process, is 
emphasised by the author, and he points out that this value is 
greater than ever today, now that religion and its moral practices 
have lost so much hold upon the young. Democracy is taking its 
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toll of manners and sensibilities, in return for the material benefits 
which it brings, but, as Mr. Sussams says, “democracy may be 
excellent as a system of government; but collective judgements 
workable compromises, and shared responsibilities do not favour 
the arts. The Industrial Revolution and the rise of democracy 
killed the aristocratic culture of the eighteenth century, and so far 
our industrial democracy has failed to produce another culture with 
standards as high or as consistent.” 

Further, the loss of interest proliferates. “Without consistent 
contact with excellence there can be an insidious decline in stan- 
dards.” We see this process going on at alarming speed, as 
tenth-rate aesthetic values are demonstrated in the films, the radio, 
the domestic articles with which people are forced to furnish their 
homes. Again and again adolescents are met who have not even 
heard of the persons, the standards, the conditions by which 
members of an older generation have learned, from the cradle, to 
judge of the best in life, and on which to model their own lives. 

But the rising generation has always been suspected of degenerate 
tendencies. In spite of that, it continues to surprise us by throwing 
up individuals of talent and even of genius, who add something 
more to the tradition of the past, thereby maintaining it and refresh- 
ing it. This belief is explicit in Mr. Sussams’ book. His study is 
therefore positive, and courageous in its faith in the fundamental 
teachability of humankind. His technique is impressive, for his 
handling of verse, from the purely critical point of view, is sound 
and sensitive. Here is an artist in criticism, as well as a pedagogue 
of long experience who knows what he is talking about, and the 
possibilities for unexpectedness in the material which he is handling. 
There are two slips in the text ; on page 34 he refers to “ Kingsley's 
Forsaken Merman,” and on page 103 to “ Bishop Barham.” 


RICHARD CHURCH. 
Cats 
A Dictionary of Cat Lovers. Compiled by Christabel Abercotway, 
(Michael Joseph. 303.) 


THIS is a good book to dip into because it is arranged in alphabetical 
order of cat lovers and indexed and starred for illustrations. To 
begin with one dips for favourites. Balzac, yes, just the right piece 
from his satiric story, Peines de Coeur d'une Chatte Anglaise, 
with a superb Grandeville illustration: Cowper, yes, and the beauti- 
ful plate of the poet in his garden with one of his hares. And 
Dr. Johnson of course, slipping off to buy oysters for Hodge in 
case the servants laughed. Hogarth’s cat from “ The Graham 
Children ” picture. A most touching picture of Balestrieri mourning 
his dead cat who has a human face. The cat who is lying on his 
mistress, a harpist, who is dying. Charlotte Bronté’s post-script: 
“ Also little black Tom is dead.” Madame du Deffand’s cats, with 
a charming Cochin drawing (the cats again have human faces). 
Another extraordinary-looking animal in Sir Richard Whittington’s 
portrait. Why did the artists of the past not look at a cat to see 
what he was like? Christina Rossetti (“ Who shall tell the lady’s 
grief, When her Cat was past relief ?”). A picture of the actor 
John Rich surrounded by twenty-seven cats being visited by Peg 
Woffington: “ Two cats lay on his knee . . . and another sat demurely 
on his head.” H. G. Wells’s cat who must always be called “ Mr. 
Peter Wells.” Byron, we are told, “ was probably not a true cat 
lover, though he was greatly amused by cats.” One is beginning to 
have the thought that some of the ladies and gentlemen in this 
book are too fanciful in their love of cats, and so one warms to 
Byron for his sensible feelings. One can bear to have cats used as 
a vehicle of satire as Balzac uses them, but not to have them dressed 
up and made to write letters to each other (Madame Deshoulitres). 

If Miss Savage had not written to Samuel Butler, “1 hope your 
dear cat is well,” I suppose it would not have been worth preserving 
(or the Ladies of Langollen’s friend, “* Saw Muff and her four lovely 
kittens "), but there is rather too much dull matter attached to dull 
names, especially in the French writings. Above all one does not 
like the cat to be made a monkey of. Hywel Dda, “ Prince of 
South Wales, died a.D. 948 ” is practical: “ The worth of a common 
cat is four legal pence,” but he goes on rather wildly: “ Whoever 
shall sell a cat is to answer for her not going a-caterwauling every 
moon ; and that she is not to devour her kittens ; and being 
a good mouser.” I like the noble cats. “ Unlike Shakespeare,” 
Lady Aberconway writes, “the Earl of Southampton loved cats.” 
When he was a prisoner in the Tower his cat climbed down the 
chimney to keep him company. Sir Henry Wyat’s did more. He 
came and warmed him and caught pigeons for him which the 
jailor cooked, thus preserving his life. Best and most truly under- 
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MARTINS BANK 


MR. A. HAROLD BIBBY’S REVIEW 














VERY SATISFACTORY YEAR 





PROBLEMS OF INFLATION 





Mr. A. Haroip Birsy, D.S.O., D.L., chairman, in his annual statement 
records a very satisfactory year and an expansion of the bank’s business. 
He says that, like other institutions dealing with money, the bank’s figures 


since the outbreak of the war have expanded greatly, due mainly to 
inflation, but members may be assured that, to a lesser degree, it is 


also due to the broadening of the business, not only in the older offices, 
but also in the new branches. Steady growth in the number of customers 
ndicates the extended use of the facilities offered. The services 
of the trustee and foreign branches are more widely used than 
ever before. 

Current, deposit and other accounts have 
the first time in the history of the bank. Advances have increased by 
over £34 million. It is in the national interest, during the difficult 
economic period through which the country is passing that bank borrow- 
ng should be confined to the finance of trade in the ordinary course of 
business. While seeking to meet all legitimate proposals which would 
assist agriculture and industry, especially the export trade, the officers 
f the bank have resisted advances which might lead to inflation. 


exceeded £300 million for 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


Mr. Bibby says he has continued to keep in touch with the officers of 
the bank who maintain the bank’s reputation for courteous and efficient 
and he extends to every member the Board’s appreciation and 


service, 
thanks. 

Tue Suockxs oF 1949 
Mr. Bibby reviews 1949 as a critical year for trade and finance, 


culminating in the devaluation of the £ sterling which followed the serious 
ncreases in Britain’s trading deficits with America. He reminds readers 
that the true situation was observed by industrial leaders and refers to 
the comment made in his statement a year ago that certain aspects of 
the nation’s fiscal measures were inimical to economic recovery. These 
aspects are still unfavourable to true economic recovery and we 
re still faced with inflationary effects and increasing high production 
costs. 


INFLATIONARY CAUSES AND EFFECTS 


Mr. Bibby feels, however, that these unfavourable factors can be over- 
come and says that in inflation, which means too low production and too 


much credit, there can be three operative factors, namely: (1) through 
national and public expenditure; (2) through the banks giving 
excessive credit; or (3) by high wages for inadequate output of 
work. 


Concerning the first cause, Mr. Bibby suggests a drastic cut in Govern- 
ment expenditure far in excess of the £250 million proposed. He feels 
that the easement of taxation is essential as it affects the industrialist, the 
business man and the wage-earner. The strain on both fixed and working 
capital in industry is growing and there is insufficient residue after taxa- 
tion to finance the extension and modernising of productive equipment 
so essential to increase output and to serve the needs of the exacting 
customers in the dollar market. Mr. Bibby also hopes that the schemes 
now receiving official notice, of payment by results to the workers as 
incentives to greater efforts, will not be thwarted through P.A.Y.E. He 
also advocates that a proportion of increased earnings should be saved. 

The chairman says he has covered the second cause of inflation, through 
bank lending, in his comments on the bank’s total of advances. 


Jownt EFFORTS BY EMPLOYERS AND EMPLOYEES TO PRODUCE MORE 


The third cause, high wages for inadequate output, Mr. Bibby states, 
is one about which workers are not convinced. Many a worker is 
activated by the fear of unemployment. He has been indoctrinated with 
the belief that if he works too hard producing too much, he may find 
himself unemployed, or that, though he himself may remain employed, 
his brother may not be so fortunate. Too often the pace of output is 
pene to that of the inefficient and there is insufficient realisation of 
he need for new mechanical labour-saving devices to promote efficiency 
and reduce prices. 

The chairman concludes by stating that there must be willingness by 
all employers and employees to work conscientiously. Herein lies the 
substance of our economic problems awaiting solution as we approach 
the day when reliance upon our friends must cease. 
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stood of all cats in this book and most beautiful of all cat poems 
and pieces is Christopher Smart's cat Jeotiry and his poem to him: 
“ For I will consider my cat Jeoffry 
For he counteracts the powers of darkness by his 
electrical skin and glaring eyes 
For he counteracts the devil who is Death, by 
brisking about the life.” 
This poem makes the ladies and gentlemen of mere cat-fancies look 
rather pale. 

The pictures are not always good. Harriet Martineau has a 
terrible-skinned animal on her shoulder. The Egyptian cats look 
woefully frozen, and our European past painters’ cats have these 
human faces, but there is one Egyptian cat that is balancing on a 
papyrus plant that is beautiful, and Merimée’s cat is superb, and 
Mr. Churchill's cat is well served by Sir William Nicholson, and 
there is Lear's Foss, cat-spirit abolute in body corpulent, cantanker- 
ous and indispensable. But where is poor Louis Wain whose pen 
ran mad for cats ? . . . Post-card stuff ? Vulgar? But 
his cats were always cats. He is not here at all. Also not here is 
the plain man’s love for his cat, but that, of course, is not expressed 
in words, only in stroking, pinching and folding up the cat, throwing 
him out of the window and queuing up for his fish. 


STEVIE SMITH. 


Survey of British Journalism 


By Hamilton Fyfe. (W. H. Allen. 


Sixty Years of Fleet Street. 
tos. 6d.) 


Tuts is in no sense a complete history of the years of change, 
during which the revolution in British journalism was effected by 
such men as W. T. Stead, George Newnes, the Harmsworth 
Brothers, Alfred Pearson and others in the two decades before the 
First World War ; it is rather a running commentary by one who 
was behind the scenes, when young Alfred Harmsworth, with the 
help of his brother, Harold, was creating the vast fortune from his 
periodical business which enabled him, through the agency of 
Kennedy Jones, to acquire the Evening News, then to found the 
Daily Mail, in 1896. and finally to obtain control of The Times in 
1908, and simultaneously to work a revolution in the conditions of 
employment in Fleet Street 

Those who were familiar with Fleet Street in the first decade of 
the present century will find in Mr. Fyfe’s book a most vivid series 
of portraits of men and events. It is over sixty years since Mr. 
Fyfe began his journalistic career in the somewhat austere sur- 
roundings of Printing House Square. He has certainly succeeded 
in making those exciting days live again. He records the changes 
in Fleet Street from the days when Press reporters wore top hats 
on their rounds to our own times. He describes the events which 
led up to the purchase of The Times by Northcliffe, the rapid 
growth in circulations, the development of newspaper advertising 
on a scale hitherto undreamt of, and at some length he discusses 
what ‘he terms “ the public distrust of the Press.” Even if we may 
not agree with all the author’s conclusions, we can recommend the 
book as a vivid picture of Fleet Street during fateful years, which 
should be studied by all who are interested in the growth of British 
journalism during the past century. EVELYN WRENCH. 


The Bible Re-Interpreted 


God and Science. By J]. W. Doorly. (Frederick Muller. 10s. 6d.) 


Tuts book belongs to a class which is in some sense beyond criticism, 
but whether above or beneath it would be difficult to say. Mr. 
Doorly sets out to re-interpret the Bible for the twentieth century. 
His method is to explain the stories of the Old Testament by means 
of a symbolism which purports to relate them to the development 
of modern science. In this volume he starts witn the numerical 
significance of the cosmogony in Genesis, and ends with a symbolic 
crossing of the Jordan into the promised land of science. So far 
Mr. Doorly has treated only the early part of the Old Testament ; 


there remain to be interpreted, in further volumes which are 
promised in advance, the prophetic books of the Old Testament, 
the New Testament, and (separately, it seems) the Book of Revela- 
tion At the present rate, the complete series will run to about 
half a million words 

It is impossible to doubt that this volume is the product of 
profound meditation on the Bible, and perhaps (though this is less 
immediately apparent) on science as well. It may well have required 


cie 
devoted study to discover how the writers of the Old 
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Testament “realised that this system of seven days of creation 
swelling into infinite numerals of inspired thought, all operating in 
a definite four-dimensional calculus of the Word, the Christ 
Christianity, and Science, would enable men to attain to an under. 
standing of the ideas of reality, and so to correct the falsities of 
mortality.” That 1s a fair sample of Mr. Doorly’s manner: and 
it must be read with respect, or not at all. 

But what is it all about? According to the preface, the object js 
“to consider the possibility of scientific Christianity—Christianit 
that is definitely understandable and provable.” The essence of : 
scientific proof is that it should be indubitable not merely to its 
author but to anyone capable of understanding his language. God 
and Science is easy enough when it is merely paraphrasing Biblical! 
stories, which it does usefully and at length. The exegetic parts of 
the book also appear to be written in comparatively simple English : 
but they appear also to be perfectly meaningless. It is difficult to 
see how Mr. Doorly can convince anyone of anything, except those 
who already share his subjective experiences. There may be many 
who do so, and to them the book may be a lucid masterpiece : but 
I am not one of them. That is not to suggest, however, that Mr 
Doorly’s work may not be as strictly scientific as the quantum 
theory, with which it shares the characteristic of meaning nothing 
whatever to the uninitiated. C. M. Woopuouse. 


Short Stories 


Oxford Short Stories. Edited by Derek 
12s. 6d.) : 

Boy With a Trumpet. By Rhys Davies. 

Tomato Cain and Other Stories. By Nigel Kneale. 
word by Elizabeth Bowen, (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 

The Alabaster Hand and Other Ghost Stories. 

8s. 6d.) 


Patmore. (Falcon Press, 
(Heinemann, 9s. 6d.) 
With 1 Fore- 


By A. N. L. Munby 
(Dobson. 


Ir the present-day short story is less uniformly defined than it was 
when Chekhov, Maupassant, O. Henry and Poe were its non-British 
exemplars, it is also less consciously wrought into a curve or a 
deliberate flatland. To judge by these and other recent specimens 
it is, for the most part, taking a spontaneous course, avoiding 
preciosity and telling a tale. Plainness, provided it misses dullness, 
is a healthy symptom ; for technical devices should, after all, be a 
means to an end, not a substitute for one. In spite of this present 
freedom of each writer from obstructive models, Mr. Derek 
Patmore’s idea of an undergraduate collection is not altogethe 
happy. No sort of an Oxford movement is discernible. M 
Patmore, acting as compére in a heavily-earnest introduction that 
is itself no model for aspirants, does not find any reason for his 
venture. It looks a little like a stunt. (And why no women? 
Were there none to pass a test so moderate ?) 

Several of these authors have already published fiction. Most 
of them were in the Services. Such a story as Hugo Charteris’s 
Liberation in Bali—one of the most mature and incisive —-owes 
much to material knowledge, although this too may fail without 
keen literary judgement, as it does when Alan Beesley's Pink Slippers 
turns from a study in gentle irony to the savagery of a negro lynch- 
ing. In that brief restricted space the two moods clash. The clash 
of event could happen in life, but it is arbitrary, and shows why 
plot can never be the touchstone even of this form of art; con- 
tinuity of colour, mood and tempo come before it, and mere veri- 
similitude blocks the path to verity. In Mona, Francis King, with a 
time-worn moral achieves a quivering sentiment that holds its 
balance on the safer sides of pathos. Derek Lindsay’s long 
excursion into condemnatory satire has, however, been over- 
praised ; both fantasy and irony need a finer point. 

The Welsh and the Manx cadences may do more for a story- 
teller than the composite Oxford accent; but neither Mr. Rhys 
Davies nor Mr. Nigel Kneale owes his success to them entirely, 
customary as it is to command a regional writer (whether he be 
William Barnes or Arnold Bennett) to stay put. Mr. Davies is 4 
Welshman looking at the universe—and watching Welshmen looking 
at it too. His range is powerful. It extends not only from Wales 
to England, from the richly comic, as in the story of Canute, to the 
grave and anxious, but over psychological levels yarying between a 
hearty coarse reaction and the plaintive whinnying of souls per- 
plexed. Though each piece tells a story, it is shaped by the aware- 
ness of those who live it, even where only a spinster with delusions 
holds the field. Sex is often a disturbing factor. Thus both the 
title story and One of Norah's Early Days wind through tunnels of 
adolescent neurosis, in the girl’s case opening on new possibilities 
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with new fears, but in the boy's to hopeless infertility and decay. 
The satirical humour that edges its healthy way into many a situation 
is by no means at odds with a poetic wraith in the middle distance. 
No derivations need be sought for Mr. Davies's work ; it gives the 
effect of self-generation on a virile scale. 


Mr Kneale has a very similar talent with less intensity and a 
more conscious trimming of his work for salesmanship. He, too, 
leaps from his Isle of Man to the larger island, and performs on 
many notes with rarely a false one. The flexibility and variety of 
both these authors keep the reader hopping alongside in expectation. 
This, curiously, is where Mr. Munby’s ghost train fails ; not because 
all his tales are of the occult—that as a rule calls up a ghoulish 
appetite—but because his spirits drift in from no land of shivering 
strangeness, but belong to the set-and-varnished tradition of literary 
Gothic. The learned author, who is a college librarian, has done 
just what he intended in these period pieces. But they should be 
read separately, at intervals ; the pattern in the carpet repeats and 
repeats itself until both pattern and expectancy wear thin. 

Sytva NorMAn. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Gauguin. Introduction and Notes by Herbert Read. Venetian Paintings. 
Introduction and Notes by W. G. Constable. (The Faber Gallery. 

6d. each.) Rogier van der Weyden : Pieta. 

Introduction by W. Vogelsang. (Longmans. 12s. 6d.) 


Faber. 8s. 


Tue best of this bunch of coloured books, and a welcome addition 
to anyone's library if not to his bookshelf, is the Gauguin collection. 
A uniformly high technical standard is achieved, several of the 
pictures are not easily available elsewhere and the selection well 
represents the artist’s development. Dr. Read, who introduces it, 
insists, with the support of an excellent paragraph from the more 
painterly and now undervalued hand of Sir Charles Holmes, that 
Gauguin is an artist not to be lightly dismissed ; it is interesting that 
this point should still be worth making, as it certainly is. 
Professor Vogelsang begin his by no means lyrical introduction 
with the remark that “ in its fullest sense the fifteenth century belongs 
to the people of Flanders.” A statement precisely contrary would 
perhaps be as true: at all events the articulation of colour which 
was peculiarly the fifteenth century’s gift to painting is to seek in 
this picture by van der Weyden. Colour is the least essential of its 
elements, and the reproductions are proportionately unrevealing. 
Moreover it is clear that the mechanical process used is not so 
reliable as to dispense with the need of retouching. In the third 
plate, for example, the red has received crude and _ ill-drawn 
reinforcement ; in such cases it is difficult to see that the ambitious 
reproductions of the present time offer, as objects of aesthetic 
contemplation, any improvement of the methods of forty years ago. 
Several of the plates in the collection of Venetian Paintings have, 
in fact, a thoroughly antiquated look. The text appears to offer 
authoritative guidance to the history of Venetian painting. But 
when we read that Bellini’s Rimini Pieta is generally accepted as 
having been painted for Sigismondo and find the old view of the 
“Sacred Conversation,’ which has been demolished by Rasmo, 
repeated at length, it seems safer to abandon the guide and strike 
out on our own. This book does not show the Faber Gallery at 
its happiest. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 


CONDEMNED to another six weeks of waiting for the political show. 
down the City can only make the comment: “It might have been 
worse.” It might, indeed, for if polling day had been postponed 
until May or June markets would inevitably have developed a down- 
ward drag which, over a period of four or five months, might have 
carried prices materially lower. As things are, the big institutional 
buyers, who had already gone to ground, will doubtless maintain 
their policy of masterly inactivity ; and who will blame them? [t 
is not merely that the outcome of the election itself is extremely 
obscure: so are the immediate financial implications of a 
Socialist or a Conservative victory. To attempt a constructive 
investment policy at this stage is obviously to give too many host- 
ages to fortune Having said that, | must add that I see no good 
reason for jettisoning good shares any more than for opening up 
large speculative commitments. This is a time for patience and for 
caution. 


Burmah Oil Assets 

Rather surprisingly, the announcement of unfavourable develop- 
ments relating to the rehabilitation programme of the Burmah Oil 
Company has led to some nervous selling of the £1 Ordinary stock 
units, which have come down to Sls. 3d. While the discontinuance 
of the British Government’s guarantee on this expenditure, which 
dates back to the political changes in Burma at the beginning of 
1948, has come as a forcible reminder of the difficulties which 
beset the company, the important point for stockholders is the 
immense strength of Burmah Oil’s assets outside Burma itself, In 
recent years the main source of income has been the company’s 
large holdings in investments, in which are included 5,343,000 of 
the £1 Ordinary units of Anglo-Iranian Oil and 1,600,000 Ordinary 
£1 units in the Shell Transport and Trading. If one values these 
investments at today’s market prices, adds on the £10 million of 
gilt-edged stocks and deducts the Preference capital one arrives at 
an asset value of Burmah Oil £1 Ordinary units of approximately 
£3. Such a valuation completely ignores the company’s assets in 
Burma and in India and, of course, the £40 million war compensa- 
tion claim for denial of assets to the enemy. 

Clearly, at the present price of Sls. 3d. a buyer is acquiring the 
units at substantially below the real asset value and, moreover, at 
a price which gives a reasonable income return. In recent years 
Burmah Oil has paid a 12} per cent. dividend, which has been more 
than covered by investment income. The outlook for additional 
profits from trading activities in India and Burma is admittedly 
obscure and in the light of recent developments in Burma cannot 
be judged promising, but this seems to me to be fully discounted 
in the present market price. Holders should certainly not be 
panicked out of the shares by the news from Burma but should 
see things through. It is significant that some fairly substantial 
support of the shares has already made its influence felt after the 
recent fall. 


Cheap Tobacco Shares 


In the light of the latest profit figures of Carreras, it seems that 
leading tobacco shares are undervalued at current prices on the 
Stock Exchange. Trading profits of Carreras for the year to 
October 3ist, 1949, show only a modest fall at £968,327, against 
£1,009,426. Even that comparison exaggerates the true decline, 
in that the latest figure has been struck after providing larger 
amounts for taxation and depreciation. If one makes allowance 
for these heavier charges the real contraction in gross trading profits 
seems to have been only a mere £7,000. For the fifth successive 
year the dividend on Carreras’ Ordinary shares is being brought 
up to 35 per cent. At 15s. 3d. the 2s. 6d. “ B” Ordinaries offer the 
attractive return of just under 6 per cent. The Carreras’ results also 
direct attention to the merits of the £1 Ordinary stock units of the 
Imperial Tobacco Company, whose profit and dividend announce- 
ment for the year to October 31st, 1949, is due next month. If, as 
seems likely, the final dividend is maintained at 18} per cent., 
bringing up the total to 32 per cent., the yield on the £1 units at 
97s. 6d. works out at 6} per cent. This, by comparison with the 
returns offered on comparable industrial equities, looks decidedly 
generous. While one should not attach too much importance to 
Sir Stafford Cripps’s optimistic forecasts concerning Britain’s dollar 
position, the risk of any further substantial reduction in tobacco 
supplies certainly looks smaller now than a few months ago. 
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ENTLEMAN. 48. good education. Widely 
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for folder, Remake Bedding.”"’ Hea. anp 
Son, Ltp., 196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
OLBORN Fitm Society meets ist Sun- 
' day and 3rd Tuesday of the month. 
February to May progra nes include 
Potemkin, Intolerance, Fric- . Ox-Bow 
Incident, Night at the Opera, “White — 
of Pitz Palu, Shoulder Arms, &c., > 
Reduced sub 10s. for full membership: 
is. 6d for either the Sunday or Tuesday 
Society.—Apply, Hon. Sec.. 34-36, Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C.1. 
OLIDAYS AND HONEYMOONS! 58 
delightful hotels, inns, etc., in Devon 
and Cornwall, described and recommended 
in unique Bide-a-While Book. Post free, 


2s. 6d.—S HiLton, 45 Fieet St., Torquay 
OME. VICARAGE Young educated 
country-lover (chitd in vacation) for 


light duties and small share expenses. Buses 

to coast, Chester 24 miles.—Box 702B. 
OW te Stor SMOKING. World-famous 
er Explanatory Booklet Free.— 

a te ¥ S. STaniey, 265. Strand, London 


NDEXING 
Librarian of 
Box 706B 
1G-SAW 
tion 
details 
DovuG.ias 
near Manchester. 
EARN LanGuaGes WiTHOUT TRANSLATION 
4 The Pelman Languages Institute 
teaches French, German, Spanish, Italian 
without the use of English. The method 
is explained in four little books, one for 
each language. Write for book and speci- 
men lesson, sent gratis, post free.—-PeLmMan 
LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 99, os Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
UDHIANA WOMEN’S ‘CHRISTIAN 
4 MEDICAL COLLEGE has trained 500 
Indian doctors and 300 nurses. More want 
to train. Funds are needed. Will YOU 
Particulars from LupHIANA Sec RETARY. 
39. Victoria Street. London. S.W.1. 
YEW CARS stay new if the unholstery 
is protected by loose covers.— Vrite or 
"phone : Car-Coveratt, Dept. 68, 
Regent Street, Loadon, W.1. HEGent "7124-5: 
IRISH LINEN LENGTHS.— 
Natural shade: (a) 6 yds. x 
each 21/-; 
each 27/- 2. 
each 22/6; (b) 7) ft. 
lengths: (a) y 
in.. each 19/6; (b) White 6 
. each 24/-. Carr. free. Satisfac- 
tion or money back.—H. Conway Lip. 
(Dept. 454), 139 a 3, Stoke Newington High 
Street, London, ié 
} SCEPTIONS, Sherry parties, Ambigus. 
LAYTON’ s WINE RESTAURANT, 2a, — 
Street (by Manchester Square), 
Cater at your own home.—WEL. 1864, 8868. 
GMOKS to your heart’s content.—The 
\ pe ‘t Herbal ne Mixture is 
Heath and Heather's 6 t costs 1s. 8d. 
per 4-02. is a blend of finest 
quality British Send is. 8d. for a 
acket of No. 64 to HEATH AND HEATHER, 
stp. (Dept. No. C.22), rh Specialists. 
St. Albans. A catalogue of all Heath and 
Heather's noted Herb remedies will also 
be sent on request. 
TATE Registered Nurse offers hospt!- 
tality and care for the aged or for 
those in need of convalescence in ex- 
ceptionally beautiful house. Central 
heating, tarden telephones. — Hamp- 
stead 2282 
r VHEATRICAL 


undertaken by retired Chief 
London National Daily.— 


PUZZLES give mental! relaxa- 
and refreshment.—Write for 
of our hire system. THe 

; LIBRARY Wilmslow, 





Costumes.—Red 
schools.—Asax. 44, Wilkinson St., 

THOSE ENTITLED under wills, 
marriage settlements annuities and 
‘edvan es arranged from 4 per 
cent a MORTGAGE FUNDS AVAIL- 
ABLE FOR 


rate for 
S.W 8. 


ALL TYPES OF Bt 2b 











Serre 3 ‘ . ‘ GLAZIER AND Sons (Estab 60) Tops. : 
Special Entrance exam., and the | 6GhiZiF® Anz So tan a beet Pk 
Intermediate and Degree exams, | Lane. London, W.1. MAYfair 3159." 4145 
j S . > H i celebrated Indonesian dancer 
in Arts, Science, Economics, Dace tamaen - Jan. 2aeh, 
Commerce, Laws, Engineering, King George's Hall. Gt Russeli St. Tickets 
7s. 6 t LASTERN fORLD 5 rs 
Divinity, etc., also for M.A., | oy. °° ep E*STERN Wortn, 45, Dorset 
the Diploma in Public Admini- WHOEVER wins | the, next election, 
stration, and other Diplomas. | tion, °™°™* 70" Lone’s my first selec- 
- , > YIDOW of Army Officer, aged 88, very 
® The College is an Educational W frail, tiny income, now unable to 
Trust, not conducted primarily | tive alone nblease help, ‘towards expenses 
‘ } aki . of Home where she i eing care or.— 
as a profit-making concern. C ‘ase 355, Appeal “S ” DISTRESSED GENTLE 
Oo 19 U FOLK’S AID ASSOCIATION, 6, + lodesisigh House 
Over OF im Caxton Street. London, S 1. The Associa- 
500 CC. students tion is entirely supported by voluntary 
PASSED London University | svscriptions. 
¢ L. 7 AT, 
examinations 1930-1949, EDUCATIONAL 
PRO IS fre ‘ DMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
* SPECTUS free from Registrar, A TRAINING.-—-Women raduates and 
other educated girls a sound training leads 
niversit to promotion and well-paid responsible 
work. For 20 years resident and day 


Correspondence 
College 


16 Burlington House, Cambridge 


——————EE 





students have been successfully trained and 
found good posts by Sr. Gopric’s Coiiece, 
which offers expert careers, advice and indi- 
vidual care. The length of training depends 
on personal capacity pecial Courses in 
political, hotel, hospital and library work, 
in management journalism and advertising. 
languages and foreign shorthands. Scholar- 
ships available Sociai amenities 
to J. W. Loverince, M.A. ( " 
Gopnic’s CoLece, 2, Arkwright Road, 
Hampstead. N.W.3. Hampstead 5986. New 
course 16th January. 
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DVICE on the choice of QARDING 
Schools, Tutors, Secretarial and 
Domestic Colleges is given, tree of charge, 
to parents stating ful details of their re- 
J. P LTD., 143. 


quirements. — 
Cannon Street, London, E.C Telephone 
Bublishers of Paton's 
Schools and Tutors—a_ guide 
ere = seeking good Boarding Schools. By 
‘ost 
NOR LETR SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davies, 7. White Lodge, 
Telephone: Park 
begin now. 
YRIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COL- 
LEGE, Golden Lane, S04 —FPinishing 
and Secretarial course.—Apply to the CLERK 
TO THE GOVERNORS (MONarch 7161). 
AVIES. LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 
Park, W.11 —Individual Tuition for 
Examinations. ». Army 
Entrance (new s 3 s .B. Higher 
and School Certificates. London Matricula- 
tion. University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Tel.: Park 7437. 
(‘,RENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH.— 
Specialised private tuition by Corre- 
spondence, or pupils received Prep. Exams. 
—Tutor, 64, Finchley Court, London, N.3. 
] EVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 
4 1950.—Application is invited for 
Fellowships and Grants in aid of research. 
The Fellowships and Grants are intended 
for senior workers who are prevented by 
routine duties or pressure of other work 
from carrying out research. They are limited 


Students may 


to British-born subjects normally resident 
in the United Kingdom. In exceptional 
circumstances the Trustees may waive the 


condition as to residence. The Trustees are 
also prepared to consider applications from 
groups of workers engaged upon co-opera- 
tive programmes of research, particularly 
from those engaged upon long-distance 
programmes or in institutions in which the 
normal facilities for research have been 
curtailed by the war. The duration of the 
awards will not normally extend over more 
than two years cr less than three months, 
and the amount will depend on the nature 
of the research and the circumstances of 
the applicant.—Forms of application mey 


be obtained from the Secretary, Dr. 
Haven Guest, M.C.. Leverhulme Research 
Bedford Row, London 


Fellowships, 7, 
w.c Applications must be received on 
1950. Awards will be 


or before March 1s t, 
and will date from 


announced in July 
September Ist, 1950. 
N ONKTON COMBE SCHOOL, NEAR 
4 BATH.—Eight Open Scholarships 
(two of £100 and two for Music) will 
offered in June to boys under 14.—Par- 
ticulars from the HEADMASTER. 
RS. CAMPBELL (C. M. Teacher, half- 
French) can receive one or two more 
backward girls 


delicate convalescent or 
over twelve years, for general coaching. 
Lovely country and grounds; swimming 


pool, &c.— Box 
ORTUGUESE.—Evening Courses for 
Beginners, Intermediate and Advanced 
Students, January 18th-March 17th, 1950, 
from 6-7.30 p.m.—Full details from Epuca- 
TIONAL Director, 4, Upper Berkeley St.. W-1. 


LITERARY 


LEADING MAGAZINES, 
Geog. Magazine, 
subscriptions 





MERICA'S 
Pop. Mechanics, Nat. 
Fortune, &c. Yearly postal 


arranged. Send for free price list.—THomas 

anv Co. (Dept. SP), ackpool. 

|} OOK HANDBOOK. — An illustrated 
Quarterly for collectors, owners and 


all who delight in old books. ** Interesting, 


amusing, fascinating. .. . Subscription 
lis., post free._-Write now to the MANAGER, 
The North Circular Road, 


Bogk Centre, 
London, N.W.10 
I ITERARY TYPING, 1s 
4 Carbons, 6d.—-JENNINGS, 
Folkestone. 

BEGINS sO FLOW FOR 
ER.—The second release 
scope 


6d. per 1,000 
98, Moreball 
Avenue, 
MPYHE TIDE 


mena more 
L.S8.J expert 
individually by post 
saving time, expense and disappointment 
Journalism, Short Stories. Poetry, Radio 
Plays Reduced fees.—Free Book from 
Prospectus >t LonDON Scnootr or 
Journattsm, 57. Gordon Square, London, 
w.c.l MUS. 4574 
\ YRITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free 
book let THe Recent Instirute (Dept. 
London, W.8 


coaches teach you 


85G), Palace Gate, 

SITUATIONS VACANT 
WANTED 

None of the vacancies advertised below 

relates to anyone to whom the Control of 
Engagement Order of 1947 applies. 


4,DINBURGH AssociATION FOR THE PRo- 
4 VISION OF HOSTELS roR WoMEN STUDENTS 
The Board of Management invite applica- 





AND 


tion for the post of Warden of Balfour 
Hostel The appointment will date from 
September Ist. 1950, and the salary will 
be at the rate of £300 a year, rising by 


annual increments of £10 to £350 <a 
didates must possess a University Degr 
and must have had experience of resic Enos 
in a University or College Hall or 
and in the management 
similar institution.—Further particulars 
may be obtained from Miss Looxer, Prin- 
cipal Warden, Carlyle Hostel, East Suffolk 
Road, Edinburgh, to whom six copies of 
the letter of application should be sent 
not later than Tuesday, February 7th, 1950 
ePucaTep young man (32). married, 

4 seeks responsible position where 
balance of artistic interests and sound 
commercial ability and experience would be 
of service to progressive concern. Fluent 
French._Box No. 1701B 


ERBY HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Applications are inyjted for the t of 
HEADMISTRESS to en sy 
April 25th, 1950. 


Burnham Sca Post non-resident, 
but school flat available. Applications must 
be received by January 3ist, 1950.— 
Further particulars from the Hon. retary: 
T. WALTON Rose Hill Street, Derby. 
GUBREY COUN NTY COUNCIL EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE.—Applications are 
invited from suitably qualified men i. 
women for the following appointmen 
Yourn Emp.orment Orricer for Sutton, and 
Banstead. Salary, A.P.T. II-IV, £420 to 
£525 per annum, plus conten ‘allowance. 
Yourn. Employment Orric = for Redhili one 
Oxted. Salary A.P.T. III-Iv, 450 
£525 per annum. Me A 
Orricer for Dorking. Salary, A.P.T. II-III, 
to £495 per annum. Gandidiates 
show themselves qualified in at 
two of the following respects :—(a) 


, 2; 


Experience in Youth Employment. (b) 
Industrial Experience. (c) University 
gree or Diploma (d) Administrative 


Experience.—Full particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained on receipt of 
a stamped addressed (2)d.) envelope from 
the Cuter EpucaTion Orricer, County Hall, 
Kingston-upon-Thames, Surrey. 
JERSATILE young woman graduate, 
attractive personality, well travelled, 
wide business social administrative experi- 


ence, clean driving licence, highest refer- 
ences, seeks post with peherewects London 
or N. America. Box 


(Continued on page 60) 


“ SELECT ” aad 
—~~ SIDMOUTH ~ 


IN GLORIOUS DEVON 
A climate equal to the Riviera. with 
no currency worries, at Britain's 
best hotels 
Send for BROCHURE SHA/II to the 
SIDMOUTH HOTELS ASSOCIATION 











STELP & LEIGHTON LTD: 


AGENTS FOR ALL SHIPPING & AIRLINES 
Immediate attention given to 
individual requests 
for reservations by Land, Sea or Air. 
won, ATTENTION GIVEN TO BUSINESS 
& COMMERCIAL REQUIREMENTS, 
rch Buildin, Sopgea, £.C.3 


9-13, Fenc 
Telephone : ROYal 











\' 
/ BELIEVE YOU LOVE 
YOUR MURRAYS 
MORE THAN ME! 





EN who smoke Murray’s Mellow 
Mixture wouldn't give it up for 

love or money. It’s a grand tobacco of 
medium strength—the strength most 





men prefer. It’s cool and fragrant, witha 
flavour all its own. Burns slowly and 
| evenly, and therefore lasts longer. That 
| is important these days! 


MURRAY'S 
MELLOW MIXTURE 
41 ba. an ounce 


| MURRAY, SONS AND CO. LTD., BELFAST, 
| NORTHERN IRELAND where good tobaccos 
| have been skilfully blended for over 130 vears 
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5 CONOMIC ADVISER, Boaro or Traore | 
(Continued re » w ar | E? The Civil Service C oor a s in- ~ R 
ALAISB, MGRMA - oman | vite applications for the post of Econom 
I Warden, .».omynity Centre Advis; | Adviser to the Board of Trade. Candidates 7 | eS ecommended 
tions invited | for the shove post. pA must be at least 30 years of | axe ik ei Ashi C 
Centre provides recreatio ¢ - 4 January ist, 19650, and must possess s 
tlonal facilities. Staff English and French. | 2559 "Yoeree. preferably in. Econom b = wey ourtenay 
Club Leader English. Working knowledge ects, and have a Wide experience of cut | 
of French and cxpectenee, ot oo od rent economic problems The duties of the ——ce 
or group work desirable. Salary according post include, among other things, the giv- ’ R t f 
to age and experience.—Apply in writi 8 ing of advice from an economic point of EAT NOT YOUR HEAR : - oe af sonth. a COMPLEAT 
to Seceerary, A.V.F., 92. Onslo yw Gardens. | view on a wide variety of questions affect- A translation from the Latin proverb with warmth, comfort Dd cooking” 
London, 8.W.7. stating qualifications. | ing trade both home The meanine Do not nsume your lite with Srivate bathroems ¢ 800d | cooki ing 
SURREY COUNTY COUNCIL EDUCA- appointment will be fo 4 years , Rel p Ntety camheed teaah ‘ _ ay : _ miles 
SS)" TION COMMITTEE.Applications are | and will carry a. ss £1,700 a year o longer and let me choose sour botel onathy Tels Matt Gel Comes 
invited for the appointment of He yg | for a man, slightly lower - a, won ago, ~ i g pv é ol o 6 your pote ’ y Tel rl 
oO ew Boarding Special School for af | Superannuation provision under Federatec r you y p indou below : 
Children, age 5-11 years, which the Com- | Superannuation System for U sitie honld be cut owt for referen bat for SENWaUAY. =. ait AND HOTEL. AA 
mittee hope to open at Portiey House, | Particulars and app! from her districts please do not b ‘ re taiens py moad il : Ri A mild 
Caterham, in the Summer Term 195¢ Sec SETaRY Civil S& i 6 7 _ a - onmnis 14. 4 bs a a. y ime An hotel 
Initially there will be ac ommodat m for Burling H Gardens juoting wre encl g stamped add . 7 A. re ‘ s a : ay 1 , do 
« which may be increased ultimately to No. 292 mmpleted must enve f to 68 \ James's Vir q >i n ws t x ¢ an z. 
40 pupils Salary w a, be in fe ~ ae a etved by the y Ja ary Low - o.W".1. course, ad oie ng . G fo 
with the Burnham Scale for eachers in s' 1954 — 7 PARE te ck e ! attractive 
Special Schools, plus a Head Teacher allow. WEST, 21DING county counci er, ROCA SY, Kent. SUNDRIDOS PARK Contral heating. Tel. 211 
ance of £90 per annum (Group 8.) JRANTLEY COLLEGE. NI N ? an ane ali ape - - 
Candidates will be Qualified Teachers recog- Applicatior . nvited f a r iatiy a vu wr S af, Tennis NINFIELD, ier. BATTLE 1OOR HALL 
nised by the Ministry of - 4 women for appointment _as Resident Tutor Billiar - ~ idge, onst - = 1172 ‘ oer dot me - fall — 
suitably qualified by examin re at the / *ollege jrantiey Hall eat License Tel.: Ravensbourne 72 = 4 ing onme ally 7 1 
- . orms 0 ) io } 1 : : use, ten minutes xhill 
oad delist” Ganticden cieliliie’ oh Y Matt | | SOUTH CORNWALL. THE WIDE SEA House. ten minutes Bexhit 
further particulars obtainable bye HOTEL. DOWNDERRY. welcomes rs Comfortab eds, plentif 
ript of a stamped (2)d.) and addre ll ye mn 4 ane riding stables, Hard ten: , 
envelope from the Curer Epucation Orricer a ! Fg gh s wees Golf From ¢ 
mmty Hall, —— ton-upon-Thame he hi t Be . ted Penis: 
Ts INSTITU OF JAMAICA requires | i be 1 i . Seeeeiens PENZANCE QUEE qs 
the services rot a Secretary who will | al M , RIVIERA is " 
administrative officer 1 nder the ocial well is W ter by " 
eneral direction of the Board of Governors wilh be 3H, Sussex, Nr. Tunbridge the Sea, the Sun at 
he Institute is composed of an Historical ! in Wells. CREST HOTE 4 8 1 Wel- heating Private suites 
We India Reference Library, the imand ile f t come it : . - le . } ial Tel Penzar 471 
Archives, an Arts and Crafts Departmen 1, plus directior ( Mr Eglint adame 
a General Circulating *1 ry and ‘ spe al re isi enuiene i first-class Hotel. Centra st MAWES, Cornwall He yy EL TRE 
Junior Centres, as well as Nz al History nic Further it Nearby Golf and Riding. Cocktail TON Country Hous i ) 
and Historical Museums in charge of a an All-Weather Tennis Court “ft ba Bea full ig” 
Curator The applicant must lave a 1 nae aon te bo Tel poe - F . ‘ : 
general understanding of ti e activitie ie e ° b Te from 30 a da Tra 
and in addition, must have fir m EAST WITTERING Sussex. OLD 1 Tr 7 ler M : : Miles 
ad istrative abilit He 1 ‘three HOTEI ppointed hotel of H S Ma ry 
willing to take an. interest ement tinction a . arm Beautifully 
elle al needs a ad on own foreshore facing south SIDMOUTH. TORIA HOT! E . 
r ~~ mixed racial pe Fos . le diate we sands tunning water and telephor e sea. Open al i ( be 
pected that the person appoit LECTURES AND MEETINGS | | bedroos Club Licence. Tel Speliet me os 
abl t underta the epat ar Wittering 3228 bed Telephone and Rediff n Radio by 
editin Inst J b ‘ 1 Ss NGLISH — wr bedside " . she 
£800, plus £140 1 e allowance and £120 5 . - ENGLEFIELD onan. Surrey. THE LODGE tell is - " -" ; : 1° 4 
car allowance. —Write fully, enclosing copies St HOTEL for re rf a break from room. i 
f testimonials, name { referees and 4a Hall. | lities sn I ms fitte 1 and ; 
photograph to th CHAIRMAN woare Lf sure. | fires Bi autiful earder £094 syuDLAND BAY. Dorset. KN 
Governors, It tute f imaica ngstor n free ndo ly 20 mil sham : A. / ‘ 
Jamajca, B.W.I Applicat io hould be ' be the | | Station buses ar : Green Line Coac? pa ROTEL zs en att : te 
ent by airmail, to be received Jamaica Pr al Centre doo Ezham 197/359 aa tn ch pn ad A cae 
Y er thar reh ist, 1950 I Ce , Irs : 1 
Se Royal Empire Nr. FISMOUARD. North Pembrokeshire. their old frends as lia ‘ ‘ 
= y th LLWYNGWAIR yuntry House Hote rel Studland 251 Ipe lly nn fed 
18 } ) ‘ } ‘ 
: . i 1 (Licensed @) tered po on nea yas ¢ fa l 1 oO e138 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS pea k pers ee : Ne Baeeke iiidine 
‘ - farm tral ng THURLES TONE. S. Devon HURLE- 
ngement Billiard ne Winter 3TONE HC ; . ¢ " nsed 
Seevit oner i . tern f y M and seasid un el ; er | ed s 
invite a 2 Ne Pe fitted wit ho nd ld ng ate 
Ass ; _-¥ F ’ -% —~y a ' ; and Post Office telephones Golt ennis, 
H.M. P ehall , juas adrainto liard I Thurle 
Ye : FOLKESTONE. PRINCE 3 HOTEL f air ne 382, 383, 384 
eas le second t t bra un that tans, cooking ha 
1950 ture on oles es ctails that “eer and ¥OOD HALI 
at ed Polypl of 1 s. A first-class hot { ' : est 
+e he Oriana or si liday Sunny sheltered p al { 
wit by C Fully licensed. Tel 2850 sted gardes 
with ary 24th mS KE Por { . 
Salary nate House JER SEY. Shannet islands ST. BRELADI ; ices : sass u 
ther ih he trom Loe . » M and M B. L. Tobin 
may t = th, gon Resident Proprietors, Tel.: Torquay 3748 
s  D may © Madriga Flowers, sun hin: and an equable climate 
So Pree ‘unlurnis t.—JAME Comy Pe ctring Detail, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. SPA HOTEL. Paces 
30 tee nt . ~ > rat the S , On y for De bee oe a the s00Tt > a 
: war : pplications ir wit > e from R I . 
yy A - UNIVERSITY OF LONDON a a _ Acres of 10 miles f jor 
- ’ pe act , vw Le A yin i she ‘ ’ en " ste 
barred by the Pro ms of the Control of A, three lec res on * ‘ ; ! 1 ¢ I all licer - ce 
Engagement Ordet 1947 Application of B ; 4 A. ll _be 8 ver LONDON, N.W.1. HENDX IN HALL Pirst- lass cuisit _ Cocktail oune _and 
forms from the ESTARLISHMENT Officer Whitelock Us versity ett class Residential Hotel, once home of David ballroom ree Golt on < sporting 
(A.G_IT. men ‘®) Pris« . Cc a n te | pm ’ a Garrick »” mins We: st End z celle a 9-hole course Tel. 20331 (3 lines) 
Horseferry House, Dean Ryle Stree son - and 9th of cuisine; fully licensed P.O. phones al: a ss e 
don, S5.W.1, to be returned by Februar ith, | Gonste H n t e an Rey - , rooms rites th private bat Ha d VENTNOR. R OY AL HOTEL : li <* - 
1956 W.C 1 = t . a ‘ ; | Tennis: Putting. Billiar« swimr ing Po un Of — southe rn, € as ae e is . 
CAtmae 9B INSTITUTE OF EDUCA : TEND ? Adjoins Hendon Golf ¢ Under personal Ww : ‘a1 m a ad ele . Dpet 
TION Dire ced. to. th The MS Ae ped supervisior c : _—- § g = Apply 7 ‘ aah . ome .. I R. " far 
ll shortly red to the appointment of | ~~ , "oe Manage e Hendon 6 ’ s y " us 
the first Direct uf the Cambridge Insti- EXHIBITIONS | 
f Education The post s open to | Wate j vat and 





















































candidates of either sex. and the pe Son the Gilber Davis C 
appointed will be required to assume office ~ cr. Gat asa 4 st x 2 
as SOOn aS possible and in any event not s.V Until an lath W ri NW. NWA or near TIn HOTELS, RES|I Al RAN rs &c 
later than October Ist, 1950 There are * (Tues and Thurs. ‘0-8 ot ea ti Approx. 3 room De 
sining colleges in the Institu Free oratiot alterations nsidered _—_CAUNTER ROADSTAIRS Belgrave Hotel tor 
t sddition to the University Ag Ga ~ ne ¢ 132. Hempstead Road. Watford | ] comfort. wat and good food; bh. 
Ed and the p ~ w { Rare YACANT mid-March, S Ken, dist 2large | and call mm Now ope: receive 
<>" -~ tot ~ rHe Countis 9 ils \ turn'shed ms. Suit business gentle- visitors.Send for tariff telephone 
pnd 90 to cures te r Fet t e women. Use of kitchen, gas and elec. fires, Broadstairs 795, 
in 1e o : a eit €41 > 5 Phone " ; —_—" 
é y Gainsb e : o105., 3 2 WE EVON (8.).—The Guest Hi Broad- 
t ‘ ft ss Ce KEN. 9415 fore 10.3) a.m.—Box 707B. iow, Stoke Fiemi: Tol a2 
f Pa gs a Draw LEICESTER E a. the winter t " t here 
ta GALLErrs Leicester S e. 10-530. Sats ra 
10-1 HOLIDAYS | GOATHLAND. N. 1 uire sirhaven 
uidren § aluowar , EFEVRE GALLFRY 1 34 New a a } t el Aq — 
pensionable) will be spect of eact 4B i Street wil Painti: und earl hotel. with x al atte ‘ l 
dependent child ur { sixteen wate s of § John Mint i hotel tr cour situated for "b a ’ 
receipt of f e ‘ i Draw Le I € Dail } from Whitby ir : 5 f re 
: er appointed w be re Sa Vv Phone Goathland 25 
er of t } ; i & perann I ON N GROUP EXHIBITION New Vict Miser IFORD N Barnstapie N 
) ! - ¢ nd t 4 Burl ‘ ery B Devon, Broomuri. Wint ce, 
. , ( Stre W ! an. Witt AT. ,HOME IN PARI to 5 gn : ‘ rounds, 
‘to tl ¢ the Der Tue i Thurs S id -end among Parisians Ament! es wit 
{ i a ide, Cam- ARLBOROUGH. 17-18 Old B t aa a ic world and. “of home 5 re of comfort country 
E »') , » | M y 4 ( 3 Paris can offer —F par- house el. "e yuntry fare Billiards. 
tt a aoe D t.. 10] t re, ly POMPRty Awe PA THERS & rD.. Tel: Shirwell 62 
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